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FOREWORD 


of superior children, some laymen still disapprove of special educa- 

tional provisions for these children on the grounds that such provisions 
are undemocratic. Persons taking this view contend that bright children, having 
the natural advantage of superior endowment, can surpass the achievements 
of their less able fellows, both in and out of school, without special advantages 
of training. Slow-learning or nonacademic students, on the other hand, are 
said to need special educational opportunities to compensate for their natural 
lack of intellectual capacity. Apparently the theory or philosophy behind this 
point of view is that, altho men are not created equal in ability, the school 
should undertake to make them as nearly equal as possible in achievement. 
A more realistic conception of democracy in education calls for equality of 
school opportunities in relation to each individual’s capacity to profit legiti- 
mately from such opportunities. Accordingly, each individual’s education at 
any time should proceed in accordance with all available information con- 
cerning his present and probable future abilities and interests. Moreover, a 
democratic society should make the maximum use of its highly talented indi- 
viduals so that its increasingly complex problems may be met satisfactorily 
and so that such individuals, as well as those less gifted, may enjoy the maxi- 
mum personal achievement compatible with the social welfare. 

Another reason sometimes given for opposing special provisions for superior 
students is that those who are brightest in school are not always the brightest 
or most successful in adult life. It is true that some of our brightest children 
do not become the most successful leaders in adulthood, but this does not prove 
that they could not become the most successful if educational conditions were 
better suited to their needs. Furthermore, the idea that the intelligence of 
these youngsters is likely to be surpassed by that of average boys and girls as 
they approach or reach maturity is fallacious. While there is some evidence 
that intellectually gifted children do not usually maintain their superior rate 
of mental growth during later adolescence, there is also considerable evidence 
that, on the average, their actual /evel of intelligence remains above that of 
other persons of the same age thruout life. 

As far as major experiments reported in educational literature are concerned, 
perhaps more has been done to meet the needs of superior pupils in elementary 
schools than in secondary schools. In recent years, however, there has been a 
growing concern about this problem at the high-school level. One concen- 
trated expression of this concern was the conference conducted by the National 
Committee on Coordination in Secondary Education at Cleveland, Ohio, in 
February 1939. As a result of the widespread interest in that conference and 
the apparent need for more information on school practices and points of view 
in the area under consideration, the Research Division has prepared this 
bulletin. Its discriminating discussion of basic principles and its many specific 
illustrations of practice should make the bulletin invaluable to high-school 
teachers and administrators as well as to professors of secondary education. 


W:« considerable progress has been made in the study and treatment 


Wittarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 
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Before the beginning of the present century 
most schools did little to meet differences in 
the learning abilities of students.' The high 
schools were organized and operated for boys 
and girls who were considerably above the 
average in academic interests and abilities, and 
those students who could not attain the high 
standards required were either refused admit- 
tance or forced to drop out of school early. 
But with the evident malfunctioning of the 
rigid graded system in the lower schools and 
the increasing proportion of less able children 
entering or continuing in the high schools for 
various reasons, administrators and teachers 
began to consider seriously the problem of 
adapting schoolwork to the abilities and needs 
of the slow-learning or nonacademic group. 
More recently, with the lowering of academic 
standards and the modification of curriculum 
to care for these students, there developed a 
realization that the superior students—espe- 
cially the highest 1 or 2 percent—were not 
receiving adequate attention. This realization 
was facilitated by the increasing knowledge of 
individual differences provided by the new 
science of mental measurement. Today there 
is a substantial wave of interest in ways and 
means of educating the more capable group, 
even tho in most schools much remains to be 
done in providing suitable opportunities for 
the slow or nonacademic students. 































Purpose and Procedure of This Study 






The study reported in this bulletin was in- 
tended to discover the points of view of high- 
school principals and the actual practices of 
junior and senior high schools with respect to 
the education of superior students. The follow- 
ing three procedures were used: (1) in 1940 
a 6-page printed questionnaire was sent to 
about 5000 high-school principals representing 
all types and sizes of schools in all the forty- 
eight states; (2) a follow-up letter was sent 
to about eighty of the responding principals, 
inquiring further about their provisions for 
superior students; and (3) published litera- 
ture on the nature and education of such stu- 
dents was examined. Usable replies to the 
questionnaire were received from 1062 schools, 























2, p. 7-25. 





I. Introduction 








‘Gossard, Arthur P. Superior and Backward Children in Public Schools. Chicago 
* Newland, T. Ernest. “‘The Mentally Gifted.’ Review of Educational Research 11 
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of which 308 were junior high schools, 551 
were three- or four-year senior high schools, 
and 203 were combined junior-senior high 
schools. Replies from schools containing Grades 
IX to XII or X to XII were included in the 
tabulations only if the schools were offering 
a “comprehensive” program of high-school 
work. Responses from purely academic, com 
mercial, technical, and trade schools were too 
few to warrant separate tabulation and hence 
were omitted. 

Definition of superior student—In the ques 
tionnaire, a superior student was defined as 
one who is distinctly above the average in gen 
eral mental ability, in a specific aptitude, o1 
in both. By “average’’ was meant the average 
ability or aptitude of high-school students in 
general, and not the average in a particular 
school. The adequacy of this definition is con 
sidered in the next section of the bulletin. 

Plan of the bulletin—In addition to discuss 
ing definitions, the next section summarizes 
available information concerning the mental, 
physical, social, emotional, and educational 
characteristics of mentally superior children as 
a group and discusses briefly the available 
methods of appraising both general and spe 
cial abilities. The third section is concerned 
with points of view in regard to the education 
of superior students. It is based partly on the 
questionnaire responses of high-school princi- 
pals and partly on the writings of specialists 
in the study and treatment of exceptional chil- 
dren. The fourth section describes actual prac 
tices in the organization and administration of 
education for superior students in high schools, 
while the fifth section deals with current pro- 
visions in the realm of the curriculum and in- 
struction. The final section presents a number 
of conclusions involving questions of procedure 
on which general agreement exists as well as 
points on which there is a more even division of 
opinion. 

The bulletin does not attempt to review 
systematically the numerous research studies 
concerning the nature and education of su- 
perior children. For such a review the reader 
should consult the June 1941 issue of the 
Review of Educational Research.’ 


University of Chicago Press, 1940. Chapter 


277-87; 


June 1941 

















II. Characteristics of Superior Students 


Definitions of Superiority 


As stated in the introduction, the superior 
student is defined in this study as one who is 
distinctly above the average in general mental 
ability, in a specific aptitude, or in both. No 
attempt is made to indicate how far above the 
average a student’s ability or aptitude must be 
in order to be considered superior. What edu- 
cators want to know is whether a given stu- 
dent’s ability is high enough to warrant mak- 
ing school provisions for him which are sig- 
nificantly different from those considered suit- 
able for students of lesser ability. Unfortu- 
nately, the information needed for answering 
this question accurately in all cases is not avail- 
able, altho several arbitrary classifications of 
children according to general intelligence have 
been made. 

In Terman’s original classification of 1916 ' 
the lower limit for the “superior” group was 
an IQ of 110 on the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale. When the Re- 
vised Stanford-Binet Scales appeared in 1937, 
the authors classed as superior only those chil- 
dren having IQ’s of at least 120 (the highest 
12.6 percent of an unselected group), and as 
“very superior” only those with IQ’s of 140 
or higher (the highest 1 percent, roughly) .? 
The late Leta Hollingworth and her students 
were concerned chiefly with so-called “intellec- 
tually gifted” children, which they defined as 
the most intelligent 1 percent of the juvenile 
population—the percent testing approximately 
at or above 130 IQ on the original Stanford- 
Binet scale.* Terman and Burks have com- 
mented as follows on the matter of defining 
the “gifted” child: 


. it seems best to draw our arbitrary line at 130 
or 140 IQ, and for two reasons. In the first place, 
children of this grade of superiority are sufficiently 
unlike average children to need special educational 
opportunities. In the second place, the most exten- 
sive investigations of superior children as a class 


1 Terman, Lewis M. The Measurement of Intelligence. Boston: Houghten Mifflin Co., 


have cencerned themselves for the most part wit} 
subjects of this grade of intelligence or above.’ 

While psychologists seem to agree that chil 
dren above 130 or 140 IQ need substantial}, 
different educational treatment from that pro 
vided for average children, no one can say def. 
nitely that those with IQ’s between 120 and 
130, or even those between 110 and 120. dp 
not need such differential treatment. Goddard 
has expressed the opinion that at least the 
upper 10 percent of school children (those » 
or above 116 IQ on the old Stanford-Bine: 
scale or 124 IQ on the new scale) should be 
in special classes. Schools which have such 
classes usually place the lower limit for admis. 
sion no higher than 120 or 125 IQ, and in 
the typical three-level plan of ability grouping 
the highest group includes students with [Q's 
considerably below 120. 

Principals and teachers should beware of 
selecting or identifying superior children in 
such a way that others who also need modified 
programs are overlooked or ignored. More 
over, it is possible that children of superior 
mental ability should be divided roughly into 
several levels according to their educational 
needs, e.g., (1) those between 110 or 115 IQ 
and 120 or 130 IQ, (2) those between 120 
or 130 IQ and 150 or 160 IQ, and (3) those 
above 150 or 160 IQ. Hollingworth® and 
others have pointed out that youngsters with 
IQ’s of 170 differ from those with IQ’s ot 
130 as much or more than the latter diffe: 
from average children. 

In defining the superior student, this bu! 
letin may appear to place too little emphasis 
on the physical, social, emotional, and ethical 
characteristics which help to determine the suc- 
cess or failure of any individual. It would seem 
unwise, however, to conclude that a child is 
not entitled to be called “superior” or to re- 
ceive differential treatment in school 
he is distinctly above average in all or most 
desirable traits. Obviously, a child should not 


unless 


1916. p. 78-79. 


® Merrill, Maud A. “The Significance of I.Q.’s on the Revised Stanford-Binet Scales.” Journal of Educational Psych 


29: 641-51; December 1938. 


® Hollingworth, Leta S. Gifted Children: Their Nature and Nurture. New York: Macmillan Co., 
Herbert A. Genius in the Making. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
“The Gifted Child.” Handbock of Child Psychology. 


*Terman, Lewis M., and Burks, Barbara S. 


1926. p. 43-44. { Carroll 
1940. p. 3-6. 
(Edited by Car 


Murchison. ) Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Press, 1933. p. 774. 


. Henry H. School Training of Gifted Children. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co., 


1928. p. vil 


© Melianeate Leta S. “The Development of Personality in Highly Intelligent Children.”’ Personality Adjustment of the 


Elementary-School Child. Fifteenth Yearbook. Washington, D. 
cation Association, 1936. p. 272-81. 


C.: Department of Elementary School Principals, 


National Edu 
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be credited with all-round superiority if he is 
superior in only one or two traits, such as 
musical capacity or general intelligence, but 
he should be recognized as superior in any trait 
or ability to which that term really applies. 
Moreover, the decision to provide special edu- 
cational treatment should depend primarily, 
not on whether the child is superior in only 
one respect or in most respects, but on whether 
he is sufficiently superior in any respect really 
to need a markedly different educational treat- 
ment. Hence, while nonintellectual character- 
istics are highly significant determiners of suc- 
cess, they should not be permitted to obscure 
a student’s mental superiority or the need for 
a school program adapted to it. 


Identification of Mentally Superior 
Students 


The most satisfactory single method of iden- 
tifying mentally superior children is to use a 
dependable standardized intelligence examina- 
tion. Parents are usually unable to judge the 
intelligence of their children satisfactorily be- 
cause of natural bias, inaccurate observation, 
or failure to consider the entire child popula- 
tion of similar age. Teachers’ judgments, altho 
generally better than those of parents, are 
nevertheless quite unreliable on the whole and 
should therefore be used as a supplement to, 
rather than a substitute for, the more valid 
and objective measuring instruments. Terman ‘ 
found the age-grade status of children a bet- 
ter gauge of intellectual superiority than were 
teachers’ judgments, with objective achieve- 
ment test results better still and intelligence 
test scores the best of all. 

Among the intelligence examinations which 
may be used to advantage at the high-school 
level are the following: * 


Individual Tests 


Revised Stanford-Binet Scales (2 forms) 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 
Tests of Mental Development by F. Kuhlmann (1 
form) 

Educational Test Bureau, Minneapolis, Minn. 





: * Terman, Lewis M., and others. Mental and Physical Traits of a Thousand Gifted Children 
Vol. I. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1925. p. 20, 32-33 
5See also: Buros, Oscar K., editor. The Nineteen Forty Mental Measurements 


Measurements Yearbook, 1941. p. 198-267. 


®See: Stoddard, George D. ‘Intellectual Development of the Child: An Answer to the Critics of the Towa Studies.’ 
and Society 51: 529-36; April 27, 1940. { Witty, Paul. “Evaluation of the Nature-Nurture Controversy.’ 


54: 151-57; September 6, 1941. 

1 Freeman, Frank N., and Flory, Charles D 
of the Society for Research in Child Development. Vol 
1937, 116 p. 


2, No 


Cornell-Coxe Performance Ability Scale 
Examination manual: World Book Co., 
kers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Test material: Ellen Wilson, 1013 N. Madison 
St., Rome, N. Y. 


Yon 


Group Tests 
American Council on Education Psychological Ex 
amination for High School Students (new form an- 


nually) 
American Council on Education, Washington, 
mS 
Army Group Examination Alpha: Schrammel-Bran- 
nan Revision (3 forms) 
Bureau of Educational Measurements, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. 
California Test of Mental Maturity, Intermediate 
and Advanced Batteries (1 form) 
California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, Grades 7-8 


and 9-12 (1 form) 
Educational Test Bureau, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Terman Group Test of Mental Ability (2 forms) 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


When expertly administered, individual tests 
are somewhat more reliable than group tests. 
However, since any single examination yields 
only a limited sample of the individual’s men- 
tal behavior, a single test score should not be 
used as the basis of important educational deci- 
sions in regard to a child without additional 
corroborating evidence. Moreover, test scores 
obtained when children are very young—es 
pecially before the age of seven—are less reli- 
able than those obtained from older children. 
In any case, it is advisable to supplement 
mental test scores by a careful study of school 
marks, educational test scores, subjective rat- 
ings, and any other pertinent information 
available. 

Within the past few years the work of 
certain investigators has reopened the ques- 
tion of the of the IQ and the 
improvability of intelligence thru the pro- 
vision of highly favorable environments.’ It 
is now clear that the rate of mental growth 
in many individuals varies from year to year 
and that this variation not infrequently pro- 
duces substantial gains or losses in IQ. More- 
Freeman and Flory '° in- 


constancy 


over, a study by 


Genetic Studies of Genius 


Yearbook. Highland Park, N. J.: Mental 


School 
’ School and Society 


Growth in Intellectual Ability as Measured by Repeated Tests. Monographs 


(Serial No. 9). Washington, D. C.: National Research Council, 
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dicates that, while bright children show a 
more rapid growth in mental ability than 
do average or dull children during later 
childhood, the bright ones usually fail to main- 
tain their faster rate of development during 
middle and later adolescence. In other words, 
youngsters of mediocre ability seem to advance 
mentally in later adolescence at least as rapidly 
as do bright children and to continue their 
development until at least as late an age. 
Stoddard and his co-workers have presented 
considerable evidence that the _ intelligence 
quotients of some children (especially at the 
lower levels) can be definitely improved by 
placing and keeping them in sufficiently rich 
and stimulating environments from a relatively 
early age.'' None of these studies, however, 
justifies the conclusion that most children who 
show only average or inferior ability in school 
can eventually rise to the higher levels of 
intellectual achievement, or that those who 
are especially bright in school will probably 
sink to a mediocre level later. On the contrary, 
all available evidence on this question in- 
dicates that children who are accurately 


identified during their school years as having 
general intelligence distinctly above the aver- 


age will continue, as a group, to maintain 
their relative superiority thruout life.'? 


Other Characteristics of Mentally 
Superior Children 


While most people know that mentally 
bright children usually excel in scholastic 
achievement, they are seldom aware of either 
the actual or the potential extent of this 
superiority. Furthermore, it is not generally 
realized that such children tend to be above 
the average (for their chronological ages) 
with respect to physical, social, emotional, and 
moral qualities. The following paragraphs 
review briefly some important results of re- 
search on these points.* 

Physical traits—Mentally superior children 
as a group are somewhat above the average 
in height and weight for their ages. They 
are also somewhat stronger and healthier than 


ordinary children and, according to ad,); 
judgments of their photographs, are sup, 
in physical beauty. There are, of course. ¢ 
ceptions to each of these statements. In gene;, 
however, there is no need to coddle or protec 
highly intelligent children more than thoy 
of average ability. They are not likely to bp 
overworked if the work suits their abiliri. 
and interests and if it is not permitted ; 
encroach upon their regular hours of exerciy 
and sleep. 

Social, emotional, and moral traits—}} 
mentally gifted child is seldom unsocial o; 
antisocial unless the gap between his own 
telligence and that of his fellows is so grea: 
as to preclude mutual sympathy and unde; 
standing. Superior children do, however, ten 
naturally to associate with others of simila; 
mental age rather than with those of simila; 
chronological age. In unselected groups the 
are chosen as leaders more often than are 
average or dull children. Exceptions to thi 
are found in the case of extremely intelligen: 
children—above 170 [Q—who are 
misunderstood and mistrusted by 
youngsters. 

Most bright children like to play and the 
like physical games as well as intellectual ones 
They usually behave well and abide by the 
rules when playing with a congenial group 
They tend, however, to spend somewhat mor 
time in individual activities, and less in socia 
play, than do average children. They als 
tend to create imaginary playmates more often 
than do their less intelligent fellows. 

As a group, bright children are less in 
clined to have nervous disorders or to mak: 
poor emotional adjustments than are those ot 
ordinary ability—a rather remarkable tact 
when one considers that many such youngsters 
have more difficult problems of adjustment 
than do those whose intellects are less excep- 
tional. When excessive nervousness or emo- 
tional irregularities are observed in children 
of high ability, the causes should be sought 
in the child’s home and school environment 
as well as in his physical condition. 


usual]; 


ordinar 


“ National Society for the Study of Education. Jntelligence: Its Nature and Nurture. Thirty-Ninth Yearbook, Part |! 
Bloomington, Ill.; Public School Publishing Co., 1940. Chapters 20 and 26, p. 281-308 and 377-400. 
™ For a review of pertinent studies, see: Carroll, Herbert A. Genius in the Making. New York: McGraw-Hill Book ( 


1940. Chapter 7, p. 134-60. 


8 These paragraphs are based on more detailed summaries in: Carroll, Herbert A., op. cit., Chapters 4-7. { Hollingworth, Let: 


S.. op. cit., Chapters 


4-6, 8. { Terman, Lewis M., and others. Mental and Physical Traits of a Thousand Gifted Childre 


Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. 1. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1925. 648 p. 
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According to the judgments of their elders 
and such objective tests of character as have 
been applied to them, most mentally superior 
boys and girls seem to stand above the average 
of unselected children with respect to moral 
qualities. They ordinarily have a keen sense 
of personal responsibility and of obligation to 
other people, strong will-power and _persist- 
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nitted t) ME ence, and a surprisingly modest attitude in 
f exercise J regard to their own achievements in the pres- 
ence of their intellectual equals. There is per- 
its—The haps more danger that excessive egotism and 
social or ME indolence will develop in a superior child 
own in than in one of average ability, but wise 
sO great IE guidance by teachers, together with the ex- 
| les. perience of competing with himself and with 
er, tend other bright children rather than with those 
similar of lesser ability, will help to discourage the 
+ similar development of such traits. While an occa- 
ips the sional child of high intelligence seems tem- 
het. ox peramentally vicious and incorrigible, most 
to this disciplinary cases among the bright group are 
eae probably due to improper placement or un- 
soualh wise handling in school or to inadequate train- 
pdiean ing and guidance at home. 
Educational _ traits—Generally _ speaking, 
“~e mentally superior children do well in all aca- 
“ome demic subjects, altho they are not so superior 
agers in spelling and mathematical computation as 





in reading, oral and written composition, 


mathematical reasoning, and informational or 





group 












3 Pa. content fields. They read widely and can 
cure usually be depended upon to locate pertinent 
y also but scattered information with a minimum 
Janae of direction. They are not satisfied, however, 
with merely collecting facts. Their capacity 
= © for recognizing relationships leads them to 
make think more logically and to draw more satis- 
Ose Of factory conclusions from the available facts 
> Tact than do ordinary children. 





lgsters 


Exceptionally bright students are usually 














tment accelerated in school by one or two years 
EXCep- in relation to their chronological ages. They 
7 are generally retarded, however, in relation 
dren to both their achievement ages and _ their 
ought mental ages; that is, their grade placement 
iment is below what their performance on standard 

achievement tests would seem to warrant, 
art Il and it is even further below their mental- 
ie age levels. The typical failure of these chil- 

dren to attain educational ages equal to their 
Fg mental ages may be attributed to their lack of 





experience at the grade levels corresponding 
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to their mental maturity. However, while 


bright children 
from grade placement in accordance with their 


might profit intellectually 
mental ages, it is generally agreed that the 
undesirable effects of 
such complete acceleration would more than 
offset its intellectual advantages. 

The achievement of 
perior children extends beyond the ordinary 
classwork to extracurriculum activities and 
especially the leadership of these activities. As 
a group these students excel average students 


social and emotional 


school mentally su 


in such activities, with the possible exception 
of athletics. 

Superior students generally appear to need 
enrichment of their school 
additional 


substantial pro 


grams—not merely facts to be 
memorized but a more fundamental and logical 
consideration of important problems. In pro- 
viding such enrichment, teachers can safely 
give bright students more freedom and less 
detailed direction than they have given in 
the past, for such students have generally 
shown themselves to be capable of assuming 
large responsibility for their own school prog- 
ress. This does not mean that superior students 
need no guidance or disciplinary control. They 
should have careful observation and be given 
check achievement. 


Special Abilities 


an occasional on actual 


Technically, a special aptitude or ability 


little or no 


is one which shows relatively 
association with general intelligence in the 
general run of people. Popularly it has been 
supposed that aptitudes in many school sub 
jects as well as vocational pursuits were in 
this category. Among psychologists, however, 
there is considerable doubt as to the existence 
of more than three kinds of ability which are 
“special” in the sense just indicated. These 
three types are musical ability, drawing ability, 
and mechanical ability. The first two of them, 
as measured by the best means available, have a 
correlation with abstract intelligence only 
slightly above zero. Between mechanical ability 
and abstract intelligence the correlation is 
about + .30, indicating that general mental 
ability may operate together with one or more 
special factors to produce what we call mechani- 
cal ability. Abilities in other fields, when care- 
fully appraised, have shown much _ higher 
correlations with general intelligence and are 
usually presumed to be chiefly a function of 















such intelligence operating in those particular 
fields. This is not to deny the existence of 
occasional cases in which mediocre intelligence 
is accompanied by a relatively high degree of 
ability in reading and language or in mathe- 
matical calculation. As a rule, however, marked 
superiority in these skills is associated with 
intelligence considerably above average. The 
same is probably true of exceptional capacity 
in the creative aspects of music and visual 
art, which cannot yet be measured objec- 
tively.'* 

In the light of these facts, it is doubt- 
ful whether a student of high general in- 
telligence who is doing only average or poor 
work in social studies or physical science, 
for example, should be assumed to have only 
average or inferior ability to learn in that field. 
It is more likely that his interest in the subject 
needs to be aroused by assignments and meth- 
ods of guidance which are in keeping with his 
high general learning ability. At the same time, 
such a student may or may not have enough 
ability in music, art, or mechanical subjects 
to warrant special attention in those fields. 


Available measuring instruments are quite 
inadequate for appraising creative ability or 
performance in any of the arts. Fortunately, 
exceptional ability in music or drawing usually 
manifests itself in exceptional achievement by 
the time the child reaches junior high school, 
providing he has had opportunities for de- 
veloping the ability. Such achievement can best 
be appraised by the careful observation and 
subjective judgment of specialists in the field. 
It is possible, however, to measure objectively 
certain perceptual and critical capacities in 
music and the visual arts with a fair degree of 
accuracy. Useful tests of mechanical ability 
or aptitude have also been developed. Among 
the instruments which high-school teachers 
and guidance officers can use to supplement 
their observations of performance in _ these 
fields are the following: *® 





Must 


Drake Musical Memory Test (2 forms) 
Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington. | 
Kwalwasser-Dykema Music Tests (1 form 
Psychological Corporation, New York Ci; 
Seashore Measures of Musical Talent (1 form 
C. H. Stoelting Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Art 


McAdory Art Test (1 form) 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. ( 
lumbia University, New York City 
Tests in Fundamental Abilities of Visual 1; 
form) 
California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, (alii 
Meier-Seashore Art Judgment Test (1 form) 
Bureau of Educational Research and Sery\ 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, low, 


Manual Dexterity and Mechanical Abilit; 


Detroit Mechanical 
form) 

Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, |! 
MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability (1 forn 

California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, Calif 
Revised Minnesota Paper Formboard Test 
forms) 

Psychological Corporation, New York City 
O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test: Junior Gra: 
(3 forms) 


Psychological Institute, Washington, D. ( 


A ptitudes 


Examination 


In addition to such instruments as thes 
there are many tests purporting to measure ap 
titude or achievement in specific subiect fields 
both academic and vocational. Space will not 
permit listing even the best ones here, but crit! 
cal reviews of many of them are available }: 


The Nineteen Forty Mental Measurement: & 


Yearbook '® or in one of the earlier volumes 
of the same series. These tests vary greatly i: 
quality and should be carefully appraised > 
principals and teachers before being used 
Checklists and questionnaires designed to © 
veal special interests may suggest the presence 
of ability in a particular field but cannot be 
expected to yield reliable information concern 
ing the amount of that ability. 








4 For further information on specific abilities and their relation to general intelligence, see: Freeman, Frank S. “The 
Challenge of the Individual Child.” Meeting Special Needs of the Individual Child. Nineteenth Yearbook. Washington, D. 
Department of Elementary School Principals, National Education Association, 1940. p. 235-57. { Carroll, Herbert A., o. ci! 


Chapter 9. { Hollingworth, Leta S., op. cit., Chapter 8. 
45 See also: Buros, Oscar K., editor., op. cit., p. 143-57. 


1 Buros, Oscar K., editor, op. cit., p. 19-143, 157-97, 268-465. 
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III. Points of View Concerning the Education of Superior Students 


] 
The points of view reviewed in this section asked to indicate by “Yes” or “No” whether 


mMington | 
orm) have two general sources: (1) the question- he thought the statement represented a desir- 
rk City naire responses of cooperating high-school able general policy. The reactions of principals 


I form principals, and (2) the published statements in three types of high schools are summarized 
of writers in the field. in Table 1. 

ae , a All the 1062 principals expressing opinions 

Opinions of the Cooperating Principals believe that Bok cA th rig ct 

One section of the questionnaire listed twelve students should differ in some respect from the 

brief statements, each expressing a point of provisions for average students. They dis 

view or belief currently held by some educa- agree on certain specific questions of policy but 

tors in regard to desirable school provisions a very large proportion subscribe to the fol 

ieee) for superior students. The principal was asked lowing statements: (1) that superior students, 

id Servi to consider each statement in the light of its whether placed in separate classes or in regu 

ty, Iowa significance for superior students at the school lar classes with average students, should be 

sili, level included in his school, ignoring the ques- given especially enriched programs of work ; 

tion of administrative feasibility. He was then (2) that students of superior ability in a 


Nation 


ington, || TABLE 1—POINTS OF VIEW OF THE COOPERATING PRINCIPALS IN THREE 


' 











(1 form TYPES OF HIGH SCHOOLS WITH RESPECT TO DESIRABLE GENERAL 
Calif POLICIES IN THE EDUCATION OF SUPERIOR STUDENTS 
Test i 
Percent of principals in 
: Cit RE EET. 
) Comprehensive Combined 
or Grad Points of view Junior senior high junior-senior 
high schools* schools” high schools¢ 
D.C k ae iy 3 i 4 ’ 
as these | A. All principals (100 percent) believe: 
isure ap 1. That the school provisions for superior students should differ in some 
et +: respects from those for students of average ability. 
Et fields B. A large majority (75 percent or more) believe: 
“ill 2. That superior students, whether placed in separate classes or in regular 
WIit not classes with average students, should be given especially enriched pro- 
yut criti grams of class work a 
. That students of superior ability in a particular fie Id, such as music, art, 
lable I or foreign language, should be given a curriculum which is more heavily 


rement weighted with courses in that field than the curriculum of the average 
t is 


volumes C. A smaller majority (between 50 and 75 perce nt) believe: 
4. That students of superior general ability should have more freedom in 
eatly in choosing courses than the average student. 


‘ised by 5. That students of superior general ability should participate more in 
extracurriculum activities than the average student. 
x used 6. That students of superior general ability should carry more courses at 
a time than the average student (a minority in junior high schools) 
7. That students of superior general ability should be given a special inte- 


resence grated curriculum involving a variety of subjects and extending thru 


not be 8. That separate classes should be organized for superior students. a 
a D. A large minority (between 25 and 50 percent) believe: 
oncern ; 9. That superior students need teachers whose qualifications differ from 


those considered adequate for teachers of average students (a majority 
in junior high schools) 

. That students of superior ability in a particular field should be freed in 
part from the course requirements for average students in that field 

. That students of superior ability in a particular field should attend a 
special high school which stresses work in that field (smaller minority 
in senior high schools) 

E. A smaller minority (fewer than 25 percent) believe: 
12. That students of superior general ability should complete the school 

curriculum in less time than the average student... . . 12 





® The percents given in this column are based on numbers of cases ranging from 255 to 308 
> The percents given in this column are based on numbers of cases ranging from 484 to 551 
© The percents given in this column are based on numbers of cases ranging from 176 to 203. 
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particular field, such as music, art, or language, 
should have more courses in that field than 
the average student; and (3) that students 
of superior general ability should not be per- 
mitted to complete the school curriculum in 
less time than the average student. This 
overwhelming approval of enrichment and 
disapproval of acceleration is in marked con- 
trast to the common philosophy of fifteen 
or twenty years ago, when rapid advance- 
ment was the usual method of adjustment. 

A somewhat smaller majority of the respond- 
ing principals believe that students of superior 
general ability should have more freedom in 
choosing courses, should carry more courses 
at a time, and should participate more in 
extracurriculum activities than the average 
student, and that students of superior ability 
in a particular field should mot attend a 
special high school which stresses work in 
that field. Opinion of the group is more 
evenly divided on whether separate classes 
should be organized for superior students, 
whether students of high general ability should 
have a special integrated curriculum extending 
thru séveral school years, whether such students 
need teachers with special qualifications, and 
whether students of superior ability in a 
particular field should be freed in part from 
the course requirements for average students 
in that field. 

Influence of school type and school size— 
As shown in Table 1, there is 4 rather high 
degree of consistency in the opinions of princi- 
pals in the three types of high schools. Data 
not given in the table indicate that size of 
school likewise has little effect on the opinions 
of principals with respect to most of the 
points mentioned above. However, in the three- 
and four-year senior high schools with enrol- 
ments of 1000 or more, a much larger pro- 
portion than in smaller schools favor separate 
classes for superior students, and a consider- 
ably larger proportion than in smaller schools 
think that such students need teachers with 
special qualifications. On the other hand, fewer 
of the principals in the largest schools seem 
to believe that superior students should carry 
more courses than the average or that those 
having high ability in a particular field should 


cording to the characteristics of the individual 





1 For example, see: Adams, Fay, and Brown, Walker. Teaching the Bright Pupil. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 195 
p. 56-59. { Carroll, Herbert A. Genius in the Making. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1940. p. 219-25. 





attend a special school which features work , 
that field. 


Opinions of Writers in the Field 


Acceleration versus enrichment — Rx 
advancement of superior students at the hich, 
school level has usually been achieved eithe, | 
having such students carry more than th» 
typical number of courses each term or }y 
enabling them to complete the typical term, 
work in less than the usual time. While syc! 
procedures are still used, writers on the s,)! 
ject generally agree that enrichment of th: 
regular curriculum is preferable to a hip! 
degree of acceleration.' Rapid advancemen; 
itself provides some enrichment each year the 
student is in school, but this gain may be 
offset by his spending fewer years in schoo! 
In addition, the social and emotional ma! 
adjustments likely to result from placing , 
bright child with others who are chrono 
logically much older are commonly believed 
to outweigh the intellectual advantages o/ 
such placement. 


It should not be assumed, however, tha: 
specialists in the problems of intellectuall, 
gifted children are opposed to rapid advance. 
ment under any and all conditions. The; 
recognize the desirability of enabling such 
children to prepare themselves for the learned 
professions and to become economically selt 
sustaining considerably earlier than the usual 
age. One psychologist? has expressed the 
opinion that the social and emotional prob- 
lems created by acceleration in school are 
likely to be more serious before the onset o/ 
adolescence than later. She has suggested, 
therefore, that a reasonable amount of accelera- 
tion together with segregation and enrichment 
in special classes might provide the most satis. 
factory adjustment for gifted children in the 
elementary school, but that in the high schoo! 
(or after the age of about twelve years 
rapid progress thru the regular curriculun 
without segregation might be better. 

Follow-up studies of gifted children indi 
cate that the question of acceleration in 
heterogeneous classes should be decided ac 





® Hollingworth, Leta S. Gifted Children: Their Nature and Nurture. New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. p. 298-300 
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pupil.® A pupil who is unusually mature 
physically and socially as well as mentally 
can usually profit in every way from a moder- 
ate degree of such acceleration. On the other 
hand, a bright youngster who is only average 
in physical and social traits should remain 
with others of his own age and be given an 
enriched program of work. 

Separate versus regular classes—Both ac- 
celeration and enrichment may be facilitated 
by the segregation of superior students in sepa- 
rate classes. The students in such classes 
may progress more rapidly thru the _ basic 
curriculum without being placed with older 
and socially more mature students. Also, it 
is easier to enrich the program for bright 
students—even tho their individual needs 
vary—if the teacher does not have to plan 
work for average and slow students at the 
same time. On the other hand, separate classes 
and ability grouping are sometimes objected 
to for several reasons. Terman and Burks * 
summarize these objections as follows: 


1. Some abilities and many personality traits are 
little correlated with abstract intelligence. Groups 
segregated on the basis of intelligence are not truly 
homogeneous, and curriculums differentiated for 
various levels of intelligence are therefore unjus- 
tified. 

2. Segregation on the basis of ability is artificial, 
and not akin to the segregation by common pur- 
poses occurring among adults in the social order. 
The effect of homogeneous grouping is te breed 
conceit in the bright and feelings of inferiority in 
the dull. 

3. Educational tests seldom show higher achieve- 
ment scores for segregated pupils than for unsegre- 
gated pupils of like ability. 


The same writers meet these objections with 
the following arguments: 


1. It is true that children who are homogeneous 
in general mental ability have unique patterns of 
personality and behavior. Ability grouping should 
not excuse the teacher from taking account of the 
Separate traits, interests, and specialized aptitudes 
of pupils; it should, on the contrary, leave her 
much more time to provide for these, since she will 


% Burks, Barbara S., and others. The Promise of Youth. Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. 3. 


Stanford University Press, 1930. p. 256-71. 


be spared the necessity of recasting her teaching 
for extremely different levels of comprehension 
2. In a special class bright children for the first 


time encounter real competition, which tends to re 
duce conceit rather than to increase it. Taking them 
from the ordinary class does not reduce the latter 
to apathy for lack of shining examples; it is rather 
the presence of gifted children in the ordinary class 
that makes the average child discouraged. 

3. Several studies ° have shown superior perform 
ance by certain groups of segregated pupils wien 
more adequately appraised. 


While most studies comparing bright chil- 
dren in special classes with equally bright 
pupils in regular classes have done so on the 
basis of scholastic achievement, a recent in- 
vestigation by Sumption * attempted to appraise 
special education for the gifted in terms of 
their attitudes and life adjustments after 
leaving school. Sumption obtained responses 
to a comprehensive questionnaire from 351 
former students of the Cleveland public schools 
who were between eighteen and thirty years 
old and whose school records showed them to 
have IQ’s of 120 or higher. A control group 
of 65 such students whose entire elementary- 
and high-school experience had been in the 
regular school ‘program was compared with 
two “experimental” groups of former students 
who had participated in Cleveland’s special- 
class program for superior students known 
as the Major Work program. The value of 
this study is limited both by the method used 
to obtain the information and by the small 
sampling of former students who had had no 
experience in the Major Work classes. Hence 
the following conclusions, which are among 
the most important of those presented in the 
study,’ must be considered as only tentative: 

1. The Major Work program is developing a 
sense of social responsibility among superior stu- 
dents to a greater extent than is the regular school 
program. 

2. The Major Work experience is superior to the 
regular school program in developing leadership. 

3. The Major Work program has given superior 
students much greater opportunity to discover and 
develop their individual aptitudes than has the regu- 
lar school program. 


Stanford University, Calif 


* Terman, Lewis M., and Burks, Barbara S. ‘‘The Gifted Child.’”” Handbook of Child Psychology. (Edited by Carl Murchison.) 
Second edition revised. Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Press, 1933. p. 773-801 z 


5 For a concise summiary of research on this question, see: 


Billett, Roy O. Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking, 


and Promotion. U. S. Dept. of the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin 1932, No. 17. National Survey of Secondary Education 
Monograph No. 13. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1933. p. 27-37. 
®Sumption, Merle R. Three Hundred Gifted Children. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1941. 235 p. 


™Sumption, Merle R., op. cit., p. 163-71. 
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4. The Major Work program is superior in devel- 
oping a wider range of self-expressive activities 
among superior students. 


5. There is some evidence suggesting that the 
Major Work experience tends to develop critical 
thinking in a larger measure than does the regular 
school program. 


6. The Major Work program is more effective 
than the regular school experience in developing 
an ambitious attitude among students in regard to 
their vocational careers. 


7. In general, the Major Work program is supe- 
rior in promoting a wider participation in leisure- 
time activities and in encouraging the reading of 
nonfiction books and professional and _ technical 
magazines. 


8. The Major Work experience seems more effec- 
tive in promoting a desire for college training and 
materially improves the chances of superior stu- 
dents for receiving scholarships. 


9. The Major Work program does not sacrifice 
the acquisition of fundamental knowledges and 
skills in seeking the more intangible outcomes of 
education. 


10. The study indicates no important differences 
in the physical and mental health of bright former 
students who were in Major Work classes and of 
those who were not. There were no significant dif- 
ferences in the health habits and practices inquired 
about. 


As a rule, specialists in the psychology 
and training of superior children definitely 
favor separate classes for such children in the 
elementary school and they imply, at least, 
that separate classes are desirable in the junior 
high school. Some writers also recommend 
the establishment of such classes in the senior 
high school,® and a few favor the formation of 
an “honor school,” which is a distinct organi- 
zation of special classes within the larger 
high school.'® The hesitancy of many authors 
to urge the placement of mentally gifted 
students in separate classes at the senior high- 
school level is probably due to one or more 
of the following factors: (1) a feeling that no 
gifted child should be separated from ordinary 
children in the classroom thruout the whole 
of his school career; (2) a belief that adoles- 
cent children are much less handicapped socially 
and emotionally than are younger children by 
being placed with boys and girls who are two 





or three years older than they; and (3) a belief 
that adequate enrichment as well as desirable 
acceleration for gifted high-school pupils cap 
be achieved thru individualized assignments 
in regular classes, variation in the number of 
courses carried, an extensive offering of elective 
subjects, and a broad program of extracur- 
riculum activities. 

Those who advocate separate classes for 
bright students usually warn against grouping 
on the basis of needlessly inadequate informa- 
tion and stress the importance of (1) flexi- 
bility to permit the shifting of students from 
one group to another whenever advisable, (2) 
careful selection of teachers for the superior 
as well as the slow groups, and (3) adaptation 
of the content and teaching methods to the 
needs of bright students. 

How much to tell students, parents, and 
the general public about the nature and pur- 
pose of high ability groups seems to be an 
unsolved problem. Some would attempt to en- 
list support and avoid prejudice by explaining 
rather frankly the place of these classes in the 
total scheme of school organization and classifi- 
cation."' Others would say as little as possi- 
ble about the program for superior students 
and would identify the high groups by names 
or numbers intended to be meaningless to 
the ordinary student or citizen. There is 
general agreement that excessive or unwhole- 
some publicity is to be avoided. Probably school 
administrators and teachers would be wise to 
explain the situation as fully as necessary to 
the students and parents immediately involved 
and to any other citizens who request definite 
information, but to issue no public explana- 
tion unless the continued operation or neces- 
sary development of the program is threatened 
by widespread disapproval. 

Methods of curriculum enrichment—Since 
mentally superior children differ from average 
and inferior children in degree rather than in 
kind, many procedures found valuable for 
the gifted group are applicable also to those 
of less ability. The difference lies chiefly in 
the relative amount of time which needs to 








8 For example: Carroll, Herbert A., op. cit., p. 243-62. 1 Goddard, Henry H. School Training of Gifted Children. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1928. p. 26-39. { Heck, Arch O. Education of Exceptional Children. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1940. p. 398-408. { Hollingworth, Leta S., op. cit., p. 300-306. 


* For example: Adams, Fay, and Brown, Walker, op. cit., p 


. 36-55. 1 Cohen, Helen L., and Coryell, Nancy G., editors 


Educating Superior Students. New York: American Book Co., 1935. p. 318. 
” For example: Miles, Dudley H. “Honor Schools vs. Honor Classes.” High Points 22: 5-12; February 1940. 


™ Heck, Arch O., op. cit., p. 407-408. 
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be spent on certain types of activities and in 
the elaborateness or complexity of activities. 
Since bright students can usually do all kinds 
of mental work more rapidly than their less 
intelligent fellows, they can afford to spend 
less time on routine drill and more time on 
activities which make greater demands upon 
their powers of logical thinking and creative 
imagination. Among the modifications most 
often recommended by specialists are a sub- 
stantial decrease in drill, greater individual 
freedom, more emphasis on individual and 
group projects (especially of the creative and 
research types), fewer textbook assignments, 
more independent reading and study, and 
greater use of the seminar method in recitation 
periods.** 

As to curriculum content, superior students 
should be given, not merely additional material 
of the same kind as that used with ordinary 
students, but chiefly material which will 
deepen and strengthen their understanding of 
the world in which they live as well as stimu- 
late them to add to the knowledge or beauty 
in the world. The work should require higher 
levels of achievement than can be attained by 
average students. One psychologist recently 
expressed the opinion that efficient pursuit of 
the typical college preparatory curriculum in 
the senior high school involves quite enough 
work of suitable difficulty for students of about 
130 to 150 IQ, while those above 150 IQ 
probably need additional enrichment.'* This 
view does not imply a return to the study 
of classical languages or mathematics for the 
sole purpose of sharpening or disciplining 
the mind. Only those subjects should be in- 
cluded which are likely to have functional 
value for the individual student. 

The types of content and teaching procedure 
just mentioned call for a school library that is 
unusually well stocked with reference books 
written on a relatively mature level in science 
and social studies, as well as volumes of 
poetry, drama, and other types of literature. 
They demand also a generous supply of ap- 
paratus and materials for scientific experi- 


™ Adams, Fay, and Brown, Walker, op. cit., p. 59-73 
p. 408-14. { Hollingworth, Leta S., op. cit., p. 307-37. 1 Sumption, Merle R., op 

18 Hollingworth, Leta S. “Problems of Relationship between Elementary and Secondary Schools in the Case of Highly 
Intelligent Pupils.’’ Journal of Educational Sociology 13: 97-98; October 1939 

% Osburn, Worth J., and Rohan, Ben J. Enriching the Curriculum for Gifted Children. New York: Macmillan Co 
p. 113-14. 

1% Not including the pseudo-leadership which is based on fear of the ‘‘leader.”’ 


mentation and artistic production. ‘There 
should be ample display and storage space for 
art products and for collections of scientific 
or artistic interest. 

Extracurriculum activities—There is no 
question that extracurriculum activities have 
an important part to play in the education of 
superior students. On the other hand, one finds 
no support in the literature for shifting all 
responsibility for enrichment from the regular 
curriculum to the extracurriculum program. 
Both kinds of experience are needed by every 
student; neither should be permitted to crowd 
the other out of the picture altho, if wisely 
regular curriculum probably 
a substantial majority of the 


planned, the 
should occupy 
superior student’s time. Successful participa- 
tion in many extracurriculum activities should 
not be accepted as an excuse for mediocre or 
poor achievement in classroom work, It has 
been recommended that students be permitted 
to work on “extra” projects or activities only 
when their regular class work is satisfactory 
in relation to their abilities.’* 

In planning activities for superior students, 
it is well to keep in mind the two principal 
types of leadership which an individual may 
exercise in relation to other people.'® In one 
type, which may be called direct social leader- 
ship, the leader influences the opinions and 
actions of people by working directly with 
and for them. His success depends heavily on 
such factors as a pleasing personal appearance, 
pleasant quality of voice and manner of speak- 
ing, good moral character, and a reputation 
for understanding the needs and problems of 
ordinary persons. The other type of leader- 
ship influences people by convincing them in- 
directly of the individual’s technical or artistic 
competence. Such leadership is exercised by 
the men who plan and direct the building of 
automobiles. People everywhere buy and drive 
motor cars with great confidence in their 
inherent safety and dependability. The de- 
signers and engineers may be quite unknown to 
the general public—may never have addressed 
a public gathering, spoken over the radio, 


{ Carroll, Herbert A., op. cit., p. 253-62. 1 Heck, Arch O., op. cit., 


cit., p. 171-74. 


1931 
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or written for popular magazines—but they 
are leaders nonetheless. The same is true of 
outstanding scientists or artists in other fields. 
Ideally, direct social leadership should be based 
on a high degree of technical competence in 
fields related to the social welfare, whether 
the social leader himself possesses that com- 
petence or bases his policies on the knowledge 
and recommendations of other persons who 
possess it. On the other hand, the technical or 
artistic leader should be familiar with the 
social implications of his special field and 
should feel obligated to help prevent its use 
for socially detrimental purposes. 

In the typical school, those extracurriculum 
activities which fall under the head of student 
participation in school control seem especially 
suited to the development of direct social 
leadership. Such activities usually provide a 
more lifelike situation for the consideration 
and solution of group problems than is found 
in the ordinary classroom. In administering 
these activities, any unnecessary interference 
with the freedom of students to select their 
own officers and committee members should 
be carefully avoided; hence bright students 
should not be placed arbitrarily in positions 
of leadership.'® To make sure that such students 
will have their share of opportunities for 
leadership, faculty directors should see to it 
(1) that positions are created which will 
require exceptional ability of the youngsters 
who fill them, and (2) that the student body 
is constantly aware of the qualities, includ- 
ing intelligence, which characterize the best 
leaders. 

The second type of leadership, resulting 
from outstanding achievement in a particular 
field, is fostered more effectively by participa- 
tion in special-interest clubs and similar or- 
ganizations. Most of these organizations should 
be thought of as important supplements to 
the regular classes in various subjects. They 
often have an advantage over the latter, how- 
ever, in providing greater freedom for the 
superior student to pursue his own individual 
interests with a minimum of direction by the 
teacher. One pair of writers,'’ opposing both 
the segregation and the acceleration of superior 


1 Adams, Fay, and Brown, Walker, op. cit., p. 227. 
17 Osburn, Worth J., and 


Rohan, Ben J., op. cit., p. 113-393. 


students, have proposed that the desired ey 
richment be provided almost entirely thru , 
system of school clubs in which each studen: 
whose scholastic standing is satisfactory 
pursue a special project or “hobby” of hy 
own choosing. 

It is generally agreed that, whatever may 
be the merits of ability grouping for regula, 
class work at the high-school level, mentally 
superior students should not be segregated fo; 
extracurriculum activities. In the case of stu 
dent participation in school control, the 
brighter ones should be required to cooperate 
with the slower ones in the consideration of 
common school problems. In _ the 
special-interest clubs, the criterion of interest 
will usually result in considerable natura! 
selection according to ability in particular 
fields, but no club membership should be 
chosen on the basis of intelligence as such. 
If a club is to do advanced work in a field, 
a reasonably high degree of basic knowledge 
or skill in the field may be required of members. 

Qualifications of teachers—While high 
school principals seem to be rather evenly 
divided on the question of whether superior 
students need teachers with special qualifica- 
tions, prominent writers in the field generall) 
believe that such students require more of a 
teacher than do average students.'® This is 
not to say that teachers of bright students 
should be better prepared for their work than 
teachers of average students should be for 
theirs. The point is simply that many qualities 
which are desirable for a// teachers are needed 
in an unusually high degree by those assigned 
to superior groups. Among such qualifications 
are high general or special ability, a large 
stock of pertinent information, good health, 
freedom from jealousy, training in the psychol- 
ogy and appropriate treatment of superior 
children, and previous teaching experience. 
Obviously, it would be impossible to provide 
all superior students with teachers who were 
above average in these respects unless the 
students were placed in separate classes or 
unless the qualifications of teachers in general 
were raised above present levels. In hetero- 
geneous classes taught by teachers who rate 


Case of 


18 Adams, Fay, and Brown, Walker, op. cit., p. 54-55. { Carroll, Herbert A., op. cit., p. 262-64. { Heck, Arch O., op. cit., 


p. 414-17. 1 Hollingworth, Leta S., op. cit., p. 306-307. 
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only average or below average in these traits, 
, seems unlikely that equal opportunity for 
students of all ability levels can be artained. 

d comprehensive view—Deserving of care 
fyl consideration—especially by principals and 
teachers in large senior high schools—are 
the conclusions and recommendations growing 
out of the study of provisions for superior 
students carried on under the auspices of the 
Association of First Assistants in the High 
Schools of New York City.'® 


clusions and recommendations may be sum 


‘These con 


marized as follows: 

|. Mentally superior students should be 
sought out and grouped in special classes 
wherever feasible. 

2. The intelligence test, altho better than 


any other one instrument for selecting mentally 


superior students at entrance to high school, 


should be supplemented whenever possible by 
achievement ratings and teachers’ estimates 
in various subjects as well as by reading tests. 
At the end of the first semester or year (and 
as necessary thereafter) the grouping of stu- 
dents should be modified in the light of demon- 
strated aptitudes, achievements, and interests 
in specific fields. 

3. Segregation of gifted students is of no 
avail unless al! aspects of their education- 
aims, content, methods, and activities—are 
adapted to the needs of the individual students. 

4. The aims of education for gifted children 
should include of the technics of 
reflective thinking, a sense of 
for translating ideas into socially 
action, a sense of morality in public affairs 


mastery 
responsibility 
valuable 


expressing itself thru disinterested criticism of 
men and policies and thru civic action of a 
high order, productive industry for the common 
welfare, and enrichment of life thru increased 
sensitiveness to beauty and thru diversifica 
tion and correlation of cultural interests. 

5. Even more important than the collection 
and application of facts is the mastery of tools 
of learning—skill in various kinds and aspects 
of reading, in the use of reference books, in 
the making of bibliographies, in the taking and 
assembling of notes, and in the organization of 
ideas. 

6. While there may be value in 
bright students do some of the teacher’s routine 
work and give special help to backward chil- 


having 


® Cohen, Helen L., 


317-27 


and Coryell, Nancy G., 


dren, care should be taken not to sacrifice 
their time and energies to these ends at the 
expense of rnore profitable avenues of develop 
ment. 

7. There is some danger of superior stu 
dents participating in too many “activities,” 
both in and outside the regular curriculum. 
Outside activities should not be permitted to 


interfere with high scholastic attainment. 


Manual 


not always be as necessary 


activities—learning by doing—may 
for superior stu 
dents as for those of less ability, imagination, 
and interest in reading. Work in laboratories 
and workshops should be on a much higher 
experimental or creative level for gifted chil 
dren than is usually the case. 

8. ‘The methods so successful in club and 
other extracurriculum activities might well be 
used more commonly in the class work of these 
students—close personal contact with inspit 
ing teachers, development of individual inter 
ests, opportunities to obtain guidance and help 
at critical moments, freedom from immediate 
supervision and interference when work is in 
progress, responsibility for one’s own work, 
and an appreciative audience for the results 
of one’s work. 

9. Superior students in special classes might 
well be scheduled for only two meetings pet 


The 


entire class would meet at one of these periods, 


week in each subject instead of five. 


and one-fourth of the class would meet on 
each of the other four days of the week to 
obtain individual guidance and to hold dis 
cussions and give reports on reading and re 
hours 


search. During his three unscheduled 


each student could work in the library o1 
laboratory or study from textbooks. This plan, 
of course, would not be feasible for beginning 
classes in languages or in tool subjects. 

10. Danger of 


resulting from too many unrelated things to 


mental or nervous strain 
be done at the same time could be reduced 
by organizing the superior student’s entire pro- 
gram around a relatively few main topics at 
any one time. Such correlation or integration 
would require some breaking down of depart 
mental or subjectmatter barriers, more co 


operation among teachers, and supervision 


capable of seeing the educational process as 


a whole. 


editors. Educating Superior Students. New York: American Book Co., 1935. p 
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IV. Current School Provisions: Organization and Administration 


This section of the bulletin does two things: 
(1) it summarizes the practices of cooperat- 
ing high schools with respect to organizational 


narily made for superior students jin 
schools. The results of this procedure 
summarized in Table 2. 


and administrative provisions for superior 
students, as shown by the questionnaire re- 
sponses; and (2) it describes and illustrates 
specific types or aspects of these organizational 
and administrative provisions. 


Owing to the ambiguity of the phrase. 
dinarily made,” it is doubtful whether the pe; 
cents given for some of these provisions | 
sent the actual proportions of the schools \ 
use such methods with superior students 
matter of general policy. Some principals \) 
doubtedly checked certain items which 
in their schools only to superior students jn 
a few subject fields, or to students at the ver 
top of the superior group, or to those who are 
having unusual difficulties. 
ures probably indicate points of major and 


Summary of Local Practices 


After indicating their own points of view 
in regard to desirable general policies in the 
education of superior students, the cooperating 
high-school principals were asked whether the 
provisions ordinarily made for such students 
in their schools differ in any respect from the 
provisions made for students of average ability. minor emphasis, since there is no reason to sup- 
Those who answered in the affirmative were pose that the interpretation of dail 
requested to check, in a list of eleven general made” influenced the replies on one item more ee 
types of provisions, each type which is ordi- than on another. dat 

Ali 
TABLE 2.—GENERAL PROVISIONS MADE FOR SUPERIOR STUDENTS IN THREE abot 
TYPES OF COOPERATING HIGH SCHOOLS senit 


brig 


Even so, the fig 


ot 


amo’ 
ordinarily 





Percent of age 





503 185 I 
comprehensive combined amc 
senior junior-senior 
high schools _ high schools sche 


—_ dete 


gen 


Provisions made 286 
junior 
high schools 


2 3 








A. A large majority of schools (75 percent or more) report: cen 
1. That the provisions which they ordinarily make for superior students of § 
differ in some respect from those made for students of average ability. . . , or 


B. A large minority (between 25 and 50 percent) report that they ordinarily make the prit 
following provisions: 
2. Variation from the standards of achievement required of average ; 
students in the same classes . opl 
3. Individualized instruction and guidance within classes containing aver- 
age students—no definite grouping 
. Variation from the number of courses carried at a time by the average sch 
student (smaller minority in junior high schools) 
. Separate classes apart from average students cla 
. Separate learning groups within classes containing average students. .. pri 
. Repetition of a subject if achievement in that subject is unsatisfactory 
(smaller minority in senior high schools) 27 or 
. Variation from the amount of freedom allowed the average student in tha 
choosing courses (smaller minority in junior high schools) . 


met 


Ize 


Inc 
C. A smaller minority (fewer than 25 percent) report that they ordinarily make the 7 
following provisions: det 
. Variation from the average amount or kind of participation in extra- 
curriculum activities (larger minority in junior-senior high schools). . . . 
. Special curriculum involving a variety of school subjects and extending 
thru several school years—not for average students 
. Variation from the length of time required by the average student to 
complete the school curriculum 
. Individual coaching or remedial work in special periods 





® This percent based on replies from 308 schools. 
» This percent based on replies from 545 schools. 
© This percent based on replies from 202 schools. 








Altho nine out of ten schools reported that 
‘heir provisions for superior students differ in 
«ome respect from those made for average 
sudents, fewer than half of the schools are 
following any 


Most 


eommon in senior high schools are the practices 


regularly and systematically 


one of the practices listed in Table 2. 


of permitting and encouraging superior students 


to carry More courses at a time than the aver- 
we student, giving them individualized instruc- 
tion and guidance within classes containing 
average students, and holding them to higher 
standards of achievement. The junior high 
schools are less inclined to vary the number of 
courses for superior students and more in- 
clined to place them in separate classes. 

Among the least frequent in all three types 
of schools are the practices of varying the 
amount or kind of participation in extracur- 
riculum activities, providing a special curricu- 
lum extending thru several school years, and 
shortening the time required for graduation. 
A little more common, bu: still found in only 
about one-fourth of the separate junior and 
senior high schools, is the practice of giving 
bright students greater freedom than the aver- 
age student in choosing courses. 

Figures not shown in the table indicate that, 
among the senior high schools at least, size of 
school enrolment is probably a minor factor in 
determining the presence or absence of most 
general types of provisions for superior stu- 
dents. An outstanding exception is the provision 
of separate classes, which is obviously difficult 
or impossible in the smaller schools. Of the 
principals in senior high schools having enrol- 
ments below 200, 42 percent expressed the 
opinion that separate classes should be organ- 
ized for unusually able students but very few 
schools in this group reported having such 
classes. On the other hand, 71 percent of the 
principals in schools with enrolments of 1000 
or more believe in separate classes and more 
than 60 percent have actually organized them. 
Individualized instruction for superior stu- 
dents in regular classes and variation from the 
usual standards of achievement in such classes 
were reported somewhat more often by the 
smaller schools than by the larger ones. 


' Bentley, John E. Superior Children. New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 3 

* Coughlin, Mildred M. “The Accelerated College Preparatory Curriculum in the Senior High School.”’ 
Education 18: 33-35; September-October 1940. { Frank, Harry F. “History of the ‘A’ 
September-October 1940. 


tute.” Baltimore Bulletin of Education 18: 35-37; 
_ Lane, Florence R. “Acceleration in the Junior High School 
September-October 1940. 


The data presented thus far indicate a gen 
eral tendency for school practice to lag behind 
the majority opinion of high-school principals 
and specialists with respect to suitable provi- 


sions for exceptionally capable children. 


Specific Aspects of School Practice 


The following pages present specific illus- 
trations of organizational and administrative 
provisions, together with other pertinent data 
from the While 
many of the illustrations are not limited to the 


questionnaire responses. 
particular type of provision under which they 
are classified, they do place major emphasis 


upon that aspect of school practice. 
Acceleration 
Extra -The 
Blewett High School in St. Louis, Missouri, 
has allowed superior students to carry an extra 


subjects carried reorganized 


subject each year and thus to graduate from 
A more 


extensive plan is found in the accelerated col- 


the four-year course in three years. 


lege preparatory curriculum for superior stu- 
dents in three senior high schools of Baltimore, 
Maryland.? Students for this program 
selected by junior high-school principals and 


are 


counselors at the end of the eighth grade. 
Factors considered are scholastic achievement, 
IQ, general health, emotional stability, social 
maturity, educational plans, vocational aims, 
and family approval. During the next three 
years the selected students complete fifteen 
of the sixteen units required of all students 
for graduation, and the fourth year is devoted 
to subjects usually studied in the freshman 
completing 
to the 


year of college. On successfully 
this course the students are admitted 
sophomore classes at a number of colleges and 
universities. 

Rapid advancement in regular subjects— 
As early as 1902, special “preparatory” centers 
were operated in Baltimore tor pupils of above- 
average ability who had completed the sixth 
grade of the eight-year elementary schools.* 
In these centers the selected pupils did the work 
of Grades VII, VIII, and IX in two years. 
year of high 


Then they entered the second 


school and usually graduated in three years. 
1937. p 


Bulletin of 
Insti- 


Baltimore 


Course at the Baltimore Polytechn 


Past and Present.’ Baltimore Bulletin of Education 18 
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Since the development of junior high schools 
in the city, only one small school, No. +9, has 
continued the program of acceleration. Today 
this school, with an enrolment of about 450, 
divides each year into three terms instead of 
two and promotes its students three times 
during the year. During the first year the 
students do the regular work of Grade VII 
and the first half of Grade VIII; during the 
second year they do the second half of Grade 
VIII and all of IX. To be admitted, children 
must usually have a general sixth-grade rating 
of “good” or better and an IQ of at least 105; 
they must also be at least one year above grade 
level in reading and one-half year above grade 
level in arithmetic. Actually, most entrants 
have 1Q’s of 120 or over and are two years 
above grade level in reading and arithmetic. 

In accordance with a recent committee 
recommendation,’ the junior high schools of 
New York City have reduced the amount of 
acceleration in their “rapid advancement”’ 
classes so that the students now do the three 
years’ work in two and one-half years instead 
of two years as before. Efforts are being made 
also to enrich the curriculum for these stu- 
dents. 

Another experiment with group accelera- 
tion has been carried on in the Harman Junior 
High School of Hazleton, Pennsylvania.® Stu- 
dents entering this school are selected for 
membership in a rapid-progress class on the 
basis of intelligence, school marks, scores on 
standardized achievement tests, physical con- 
dition, school citizenship, and permission of 
parents. These students are placed in a separate 
homeroom and are assigned a capable adviser 
who is also one of their subject teachers. Mem- 
bers of the group associate with other students 
in physical education, music, clubs, assemblies, 
and other special activities. The first year’s 
work in regular subjects consists of content 
normally assigned to the seventh and eighth 
grades, while the second year is devoted en- 
tirely to the work of Grade 1X. To evaluate 
this plan, the scholastic achievements and per- 
sonality adjustments of students from three 


* Turner, Henry C., chairman. Report and Recommendations of the Committee on Junior High Schools. New York 


of Education of the City of New York, 1939. p. 40-41. 


rapid-progress classes while attending (} 
IX thru XII were compared with th: 
sponding achievements and adjustment 
matched group of students who had spent 
years in junior high school. No outsts 
differences were found in scholastic 
ment, participation in extracurriculum 
ties, or health and attendance at the 
high-school level. The rapid-progress 
however, showed a tendency to make inf 
social adjustments to their classmates in 
later years. 

Skipping in the higher grades—Wwo 
involving cooperation with local collegiat 


stitutions deserve brief mention. In Louis 
Kentucky, students who have completed +} 


} 
I 
l 
! 
I 


years of the regular four-year high-scho 
course, who can reach certain standards 01 
series of mental and educational tests, and why 
are recommended by their principals 
teachers are permitted to enter the Uniy 

of Louisville without taking the senior \ 
of high school.* A rather careful appraisal | 
indicated that these students do as well sch: 
lastically in college as do high-school gradu 
of the same sex and learning ability. In But 
falo, New York, high-school seniors who show 
evidence of exceptional ability in English 
given an opportunity to take a special ey 
nation covering the freshman course in 
subject at the University of Buffalo.’ 

who pass the examination are given credit 
the course and are free to go on to mor 
vanced courses in college English. Many 
school teachers have either modified th 
courses in senior English or conducted sen 
groups in the summer to help brilliant st 
dents prepare for the examination. 


Differentiated Curriculums and Course 
Offerings 

Elective subjects—A common administ: 
tive means of providing for individual dit 
ferences is that of offering a variety of elect 
subjects in addition to those which every st 
dent must take. Some of these electives cal] fo: 
superior general mental ability and others 
designed for students with unusual aptitudes 


I 


5 Herr, William A. “Junior High School Accelerants and Their Peers in Senior High School.’’ School Review 45 


289-99; March-April 1937. 


® Detchen, Lily. “College Education without High-School Graduation.”’ School Review 47: 182-91; March 1939 


7 Mills, Henry C. “A Plan for Articulation with Reference to the Superior Student.’’ English Journal 25: 557-61 


1936. 
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certain fields, thus providing a_ natural 
srouping based to some extent on ability. For 
xample, the Phillips Junior High School of 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, offers the 
ng optional subjects or activities in Grade 


Vit: 


mental music class, intermediate and advanced 


follow 
club, music appreciation, choir, instru 


nstrumental study, orchestra, and band. In 
Grade VIII the electives include most of those 
fiered in the preceding grade and also the 


following (from which each student must 


hoose at least six and not more than eight 
periods per week): general language and 
English grammar, 


veneral science, Music appreciation, art activi- 


junior business training, 


UISVILI¢ 
id the 
d thre 


I-S¢ ho 


ties, and practical arts. In Grade IX the stu 
dent must choose at least fourtéen and not 
more than sixteen periods a week from this 
list : 
ral 


mathematics, 


ancient and medieval history, Latin, gen 


science, elementary algebra, practical 


French, business science, art, 
music appreciation, and practical arts. Such an 
of 


considerable enrichment 


obviously provides 
for the 
erally or the specially gifted child, especially 


ray elective courses 


either gen 
n But 


0) show 


when accompanied by a sound and effective 
guidance program. 

Parallel courses in certain subjects—Going 
beyond the mere provision of elective courses 
for students with unusual abilities is the de- 
velopment of parallel courses of study on dif 
ferent levels of difficulty in certain subjects. 
The South Side High School of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, has three such 
which there 


courses for each field 
in are state requirements for 
graduation, while in the purely elective sub- 
jects only one course of study is provided and 
ill students taking such subjects are expected 
to meet the same high standards of achieve- 
ment. The Wyandotte High School in Kan 
sas City, Kansas, differentiates many of 
courses according to the interests and future 
plans of the students. For example, in both 
physics and chemistry there is an “A” 
tor those who are going to liberal arts colleges, 


its 


course 


professional schools, or technical schools; a 


“on 


enter professions; and a 


course for all girls who do not expect to 
“RB” 

other students who wish to take the subject. 
In biology, botany, American history, and 
world history two different courses are offered, 
while in English the work is differentiated 
into three types—college preparatory, non- 
college preparatory, and commercial. 


course for all 


{1 


- 
/ 


2 
5 


Parallel Another 


organize the school’s program of 


curriculums plan 
studies 
various curriculums o 


I course sequences 


- 


cording to the needs of different groups. ou 
a plan sometimes involves the provision of 
parallel courses of study in certain basic sub 
jects but it also usually provides a number of 
entirely different subjects in each curriculum 
; High School of L: 
Kansas, ofters its students a 
To! 


certain that they will go to college later, 


The Lawrence Junio iW 


rence, choice ot 


two curriculums, one those who are quit 


and 
the other for students who know they will not 


attend college or who wish to wait until 


reaching senior high school before beginning 
college-preparatory work. In the seventh grads 


the 


eighth and ninth grades the college-prepara 


the two curriculums are identical but in 


tory curriculum stresses vrammar, COMpoOsItion, 
} 


mathematics, science, and Latin, while the 


other stresses reading, arithmetic, spelling 


handwriting, and practical arts 
the 
Pennsylvania, 


In six-vear high school at Berwyn 


all 


students have essentially 


seventh- and eighth-grade 
the same curriculum 
but are placed in four groups according to the 
ot (1) 


vood to average, ( average 


quality and quantity work done: 


Su 


perior, (2) 3) to 


slow, and (4) slow. In the ninth grade three 


exploratory curriculums are provided—aca 


demic, commercial, and practical arts—which 
lead, respectively, to the college-preparatory, 
commercial, and practical arts curriculums 

the senior high-school level. Eighth-grade stu 
the and “cood to 
ot 


riculums in Grade IX: those in the 


dents in “superior avel 


age’ groups enter any one the three cur 
“average 
to slow” group enter only the commercial or 
the practical arts curriculum; while the ‘“‘slow”’ 
students take only the practical arts oftering 
In all junior high-school grades, students are 
shifted 


the basis of achievement, and there 


readily from one lane to another on 


1s some 
shifting in the senior high school also. 

In the senior high schools of Detroit, Michi 
gan, each pupil is placed in one of several 


} 


major curriculums. The comprehensive high 


schools provide four such curriculums—gen 
eral, college preparatory, engineering prepara 
tory, and technical—while the technical high 
offers different ot 
study. These curriculums provide for various 


school twelve programs 


types and degrees of learning aptitudes—scho- 


lastic, mechanical, artistic, and business. 





Ability Grouping and Enrichment Classes 

The questionnaire to high-school principals 
asked for the number of separate classes which 
the school maintains for superior students in 
each major subject field. The results are pre- 
sented in Table 3 as the percents of cooperating 
schools reporting one or more such classes in 
individual fields. Presumably the classes repre- 
sented range from those operating as part of an 
X-Y-Z or A-B-C system of classification and 
containing a rather wide range of superior 
ability to those “special” classes which are 
limited to the ablest 1 or 2 percent of the stu- 
dent body. 

Table 3 shows that fewer than half the 
schools have separate classes for superior stu- 
dents in any one subject. More of the junior 
high schools than of either the senior or the 
junior-senior high schools have such classes 
in every field except commercial subjects. The 
so-called academic subjects—English, mathe- 
matics, social studies, science, and foreign lan- 
guage—lead all the others in both junior and 
senior high schools. Separate classes in physical 
education are found in the fewest junior and 
junior-senior high schools, while household 
arts stands at the foot of the list in the senior 
high schools. 

As noted earlier, separate classes are or- 
ganized more often in the large schools than in 
the small ones. Not more than 7 percent of the 


senior high schools with enrolments bel: 
reported one or more such classes in a: 
ject, whereas among the schools enrolli: 

or more students the percents for the a 

subjects range from 27 in foreign langy 
65 in English. 

Comprehensive schemes of ability g) 
junior high 
grouping usually means dividing the c| 
of a given grade into three levels 
average, and slow.® Smaller schools ofte: 
it more practical to organize only two 
within a grade while some of the large: 
have from four to seven different ability 
in each grade, the number being determine: 
dividing the grade enrolment by the ap, 
class-size. Obviously, the larger the 
of groups, the more homogeneous in 
each group can be and the more gifted 
highest group is likely to be. 

Ability grouping in the seventh and eigh 
grades is the usual practice in the junio: 
schools of Pittsburgh, and an attempt 
to adjust the scope and difficulty of the wo: 
to the several ability levels.° In the La: 
Junior-Senior High School all seventh 
eighth-grade classes are sectioned in indust: 
arts, music, and physical education as we! 
in English, social arithmetic 
science. However, these students meet for o1 
period each day in homerooms which are het 


—In schools, “homoge: 


studies, 


8 Billet, Roy O. Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking, and Promotion. U.S. Dept. of the Interior, Office 
tion, Bulletin 1932, No. 17. National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 13. Washington, D. C.: Governmer 


Office, 1933. p. 94. 
® Manwiller, Charles E., and Young, Victor V., 


editors. Education of Exceptional Children in Greater Pitisburgh. |! 


for the International Council for Exceptional Children, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1940. p. 3-4 


TABLE 


3—PERCENTS OF COOPERATING HIGH SCHOOLS HAVING ONE OR 


MORE SEPARATE CLASSES FOR SUPERIOR STUDENTS IN INDIVIDUAL 


SUBJECT FIELDS 





Percent of 
501 com- 
260 prehensive 
junior senior 
high schools high schools 


185 
Subject fields 


combined 
junior-senior 
high schools 


Percent of senior high schools with enrolments of 


1000 and 
Below 200 200-499 500-999 over 
(56 schools) (117 schools) (124 schools) (200 schools 








3 4 

40 36 
28 29 
22 27 
22 26 
17 14 


English 
Mathematics 
Social studies 
Science oo 
Foreign language. . 

Commercial subjects 15 
Music — Ae 7 
Art ; re 5 
Physical education j 


; 3 
Industrial arts........ 3 
Household arts 1 


5 6 7 
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Lanelk 
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idustr i 


10 and 
over 
schools 


geneously organized. The basis for grouping 
has been a composite of IQ, reading score, and 
final school marks for the preceding semester. 

The Lincoln Junior High School of Rock 
ford, Illinois, reports a three-level plan of 
grouping in which each homeroom as well as 
each class in required subjects represents only 
one general level of ability. In the Roosevelt 
Junior High School of Hamilton, Ohio, the 
ablest groups contain about forty students who 
are given larger assignments but relatively 
little individual attention from the teacher, 
while the slowest groups have about twenty 
students each so that the teacher can give them 
more individual attention. 

In the Avon Grove High School at West 
Grove, Pennsylvania (a six-year school ), there 
are two sections in each required subject on 
all grade levels. Here the superior students 
are not separated from average students but 
are kept apart from the lower half of the stu 
dents in each subject. The sectioning is based 
on intelligence and achievement. 

Limited plans of ability The 
junior-senior high school at Antigo, Wiscon 
a definite A-B-C plan of 
grouping and found it fraught with social dif 


grouping 
sin, having tried 


ficulties, now uses a modified scheme in which 
students are placed where principal and teach- 
ers believe the results will be best. The extent 
of ability grouping varies in different subjects. 
In English 12, for example, there may be two 
fast groups and no slow groups, while in Eng- 
lish 11 and biology there may be two fast and 
two slow groups out of ten classes. In algebra 
the six classes may include only one slow group, 
and in advanced mathematics all the students 
are superior. 

In the senior high school at Burlington, 
Iowa, a rather unique plan of sectioning has 
been developed for the required subjects of 
English and social studies in Grades X, XI, 
and XII.7° In each of these subjects within 
each grade the following sections are organized : 
(1) a top or “A” section, usually of sixty to 
seventy students; (2) a “B-+-’ 
twenty-five students; (3) a “B—” or ordi- 
nary section of about thirty-eight students; 
and (4) a “C” or elemental section contain- 
ing about twenty students. To facilitate the 
transfer of students from one section to an- 
other whenever desirable, all classes in each 


_ 


; section of about 


© White, Robert, Jr. “A Sectioning Program Using Large Classes.”’ 


subject are concentrated in two ot the sc! 


six one-hour periods. At the beginning of each 
semester a combdination ot measures Is used in 
assigning students to the various sections, great 


being given to the judgments of 


English or social studies teachers during the 


est weight 


preceding semester. lhe A” section Is as 


signed to two regular teachers, one acting as 


teacher-in-chief and the other as an assistant 


who diagnoses individual problems and sus 


gests or directs procedures with small group 


This class meet egularly in a large room 


having seats for about a hundred students, 


with a smaller room adjoining which is used 
as a branch library. An 
available for 


classroon 


ordinary 
is also small-group activities 


while the rest of the class remains in the larger 


room. Section ‘“B+-” contains students wh 


ability to do the work of 


have the potential 
Section “A” but 


who lack the necessary in 
terest or study habits. The course of study in 
these two sections is about the same and there 
is much transfer of students between them 
Section “B 
tion “C” 


the most elementary type of work in English 


is the average group while Sec 


contains students who can do onl) 


or social studies. 


Special enrichment or honors classes—In 


addition to a three-level plan ot grouping in 
each grade, the Monroe High School of R« 
New York, has two 
composed of sixty students 


from Grades IX XII. All these stu 


dents have IQ’s of 130 or their 


chester, honor-work 
classes sele ( ted 


thru 
above and 
distinctly above 


school reco! ds are 


altho not 


average 
necessarily superior in every sub 
ject. The division into two sections is en 
Each 


ungraded class in English, mathematics, sci 


tirely arbitrary. section meets as an 
ence, social studies, French, and typing. In 


each mathematics class, for example, there 


are students of elementary algebra, plane 
geometry, intermediate algebra, trigonometry, 
advanced algebra, and solid geometry. All 
honor-work students study English and typing 
but in other subjects the numbers vary. Ex 
cept for science, which is taught in a specially 
equipped room, each section remains in its 
own regular room and the teachers come to 
the students. The classes meet five times a 
week in each subject except typing, which 


comes twice a week. The students are placed 


School Review 48: 355-62; May 1940 
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in regular gymnasium classes and homerooms, 
and they participate in the regular extracur- 
riculum activities of the school. 

This program is first explained to prospec- 
tive honor-work students and their parents, 
who may then elect it or not, as they wish. 
Once in the group the students agree to re- 
main there long enough to give the program a 
fair trial. They also agree not to use the pro- 
gram as a means of graduating from school 
in less than the normal time. 

A number of senior high schools in Balti- 
more, Maryland, have superior 
groups in Grades XI and XII and have sup- 
plied them with enriched courses of study in 
all major fields.'' In the Baltimore City Col- 
lege (a senior high school for boys), the plan 
was begun with two enrichment groups out 


organized 


of the seventeen classes in Grade XI. Eighty 
students were placed in these high sections 
on the basis of their achievements in Grade 
X, intelligence quotients, and reading abilities. 
The students in each group were kept together 
for as many subjects as possible, but the groups 
could not always move as units because not all 
members were taking the same curriculum. 
In Grade XI most of them took English, 
English history, physics, French, advanced 
algebra, and trigonometry. In Grade XII most 
of them took English, United States history, 
French, and chemistry. In all subjects the pur- 
pose was to broaden and deepen the units 
studied. 

Somewhat different in organization are the 
honor classes and honor schools in the high 
schools of New York City.'* The honor classes, 
as distinguished from honor schools, are simply 
special classes for students who show unusual 
aptitude in particular subject fields. A student 
may attend honor classes in one or more sub- 
jects and regular classes in other subjects. In 
the Samuel J. Tilden High School in Brook- 
lyn, for example, no student is assigned to 
more than two honor classes in a single term. 
Most schools select the students for these 


groups on the basis of general intelligen 
previous achievement in specific subjects 
school marks and teachers’ judgments 
ing the most weight. 

Honor schools—The term “honor: 
has been given a variety of meanings. S 
times it has been used to mean merel\ 
gregate of honor classes in a given high sc! 
Another probably the 
satisfactory—is that of a definite organiz 
of all the honor classes within a high scho. 
cutting across departmental lines and op: 


meaning—and 


ing with its own faculty under the immed 
supervision of a special chairman or direct 
Within this general form of organization, t 
distinct types of honor schools have develo; 
in New York City. One of these types is sa 
to be based on the multiple-factor theo; 
intelligence, which recognizes several diff 


intelligences rather than a single intelligen, 


The other type is based on the assumption that 
intelligence is a general factor and that a | 
son who is unusually bright in one fie! 
or can be, unusually bright in others. ‘Vhe firs 
type of honor school, exemplified in ¢! 
Evander Childs High School and the G 
High School, selects its students on the basis 
of evident ability and achievement in 
vidual subjects. The Evander Childs ho 
school includes those students in the thi 
eighth terms, inclusive, who have made a 1 

of 85 percent or more in any subject du 
the two preceding terms and a general ay 
age of at least 75 percent in all prepared su 
jects during the preceding term. Howe 
regardless of his general average, a student 
can be a member of the honor school in 
those subjects in which his preceding two-t 
average was at least 85 percent. 

The second type of honor school, found 
the Morris, the Walton, and the William Cu 
len Bryant High Schools, either enrols ' 
student in all his major subjects or does no 
enrol him at all.'* In the Morris High Sch 
a student with a superior general averag: 


" Yost, Henry T. “The Enriched Courses in the Senior High Schools.’’ Baltimore Bulletin of Education 18: 40-42; S¢ 


ber-October 1940. 


® Alpern, Hymen. “The Super-Honor School Next Step in the Education of the Superior Student in the Secondary Sc! 


New York.” High Points 21: 20-26; May 1939. 


8 Some writers have apparently limited the meaning of “honor school’ to that type of organization in which a student 
take all his regular work or none at all, but this limitation would seem to be unwarranted in view of present practice. For ext 
discussion of the advantages and shortcomings of both types of honor schools, see: Sager, Albert H. “Honor Schools and Tra 
for Leadership."” High Points 21: 56-59; October 1939. {Alpern, Hymen. “Honor Schools—A Rejoinder.”’ High Points 21 
December 1939. § Miles, Dudley H. “Honor Schools vs. Honor Classes.” High Points 22: 5-12; February 1940. § Miles, Dudl 
“What Are Honor Schools For?” High Points 22: 39-44; April 1940. { Lefkowitz, Abraham. “Honor Schools or Honor Clas 


High Points 22: 5-14; May 1940. { Coleman, Basil T. “‘More about Honor Schools and Honor Classes.’’ High Points 22 


September 1940. 
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idmitted to the honor school in all subjects, 
ven tho he may have a quite ordinary record 
» one or two of those subjects. In the Walton 
High School the basis of selection varies some 
what according to the student’s term in school. 
In the Bryant High School, promising students 
re “earmarked” at entrance, left in normal 
sroups for a year, and then segregated in the 
honor school if they have lived up to thei 
promise of superior achievement. Some. stu 
earmarked usually 


the 


originally are 
idmitted also at the 


certain amount of flexibility 


lents not 
end of vear, and 
is maintained 
thereafter. 
Specialized schools—In addition to the 
vrouping provisions outlined above, the New 
York City system has a number of special high 
schools for students whose exceptional abilities 
ind interests in certain fields deserve the op 
portunity for advanced training therein. ‘Vhese 
nclude a high school of music and art, a high 
school of science, two technical high schools, 
i textile high school, several commercial high 
twenty-five vocational high 


schools, and 


St hools. 
Extracurriculum Provisions 


organization 
High 


Homeroom and operation 
In the Keith Junior School of AI- 
toona, Pennsylvania, a program of training 
for leadership is carried on thru_hetero- 
zeneously organized homerooms. Within each 
homeroom, about one-third of the students are 
trom each of Grades VII, VIII, and IX, and 
n each of these grade groups about one-fourth 
of the students are superior, one-half are in 
termediate, and one-fourth are inferior in 
ibility according to school marks and group 
ntelligence test scores. This plan of grouping 
nsures the presence of potential leaders as well 
is followers in each homeroom. The homeroom 
s organized with a president, vicepresident, 
secretary, attendance officer, locker inspector, 
safety representative, ofhcer in charge of 
morning Bible reading and pledges, and officer 
pin charge of blackboard advertising. Since these 

positions of leadership are not limited to su- 
perior students, careful guidance by the home- 
often necessary to the 


room teacher is get 


group to choose its leaders wisely. A program 
iis held the week before election emphasizing 
the qualities of a good leader. A nominating 


committee then meets with the homeroon 


teacher to select candidates and the electior 


follows. The president of the homeroom b¢ 


comes the room representative on the cent 


student council, taking matters of tmnportans 
to council meetings and reporting council 


action back to the homeroom. He takes chai 


of the homeroom club meetings under th 


teacher's guidance and even plans the p 


rrams. Other members ot the homeroom hay 


opportunities for leadership in presenting 


topics for discussion in club meetings, sellin 


tickets during school drives, being selected 


for honor 


] 


awards, and making a good record 


in attendance. 
Clubs 


program of 


comprenen 


ther activities—A 
other 


and 


sive clubs and extracu 


activities is reported by the Shaw 
Junior High School in) Philadelphia. This 
school of 1800 students has a student council 
paper statt of 100, a 


assistants, 


riculum 


oT 


250, a school group 


100) library and a group of 


working in the school bank. It also has mor 
than a hundred different clubs designed t 
meet a wide variety of special interests and 
abilities. Most of these are open to students ot 
all ability 


provide an effective outlet for the ablest chil 


levels but each one is intended to 


dren in a particular field. A tew groups, such 


as orchestra, glee club, advanced art, and 


leaders, special 


‘The 


cupies the last school period on ‘Tuesday, 


physical education require 


training. club program oc 


Wed 


a club meets 


ability and 


nesday, and Thursday. Usually 


on only one of these davs and a student may 


belong to three such groups. Following i 


list of the regular Tuesday clubs: 


Executive Board of 
Student Council 

Broadcaster Literary 

Broadcaster Reporters 


French Dramatic 

Business Managers 

Picto-Mount 

Costume Design 

Art Metal 

Needle Work 

What’s the Answer 

Puzzle 

Decorative Weaving 

Electrical Wiring 
and Repair 

Mystery Story 

Historical Story 

Woodcrafters 

IX-A and IX-B Leaders 

Bird Lovers 

Chess 


Dog Lovers 

Junior Stage Lovers 
Current 
Girls’ Service 


Events 


Junior Forum 

Science Opportunity 
Short Story 

Hero Worshippers 
Soap Sculpture 

Pencil Sketch 

Spanish Dramatic 
Junior Woodworkers 
Boys Glee 
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Teaching Personnel six out of ten junior high schools 


In classes which are heterogeneous with Out of ten senior high schools select 


respect to ability, it is obviously impossible to 
differentiate the teaching staff for superior 
students. Where such students are segregated 


whose qualifications they believe to b 
suited to work with superior student 
are those of the regular class teachers. \\}; 
respect to specific bases of selection, hoy 


for any part of their work, however, a special ; 
considerably fewer than half the scho 


question of teacher selection arises. Should the 


school provide these students with teachers ported using any one of those listed, 
single exception. Practically one-half 


whose qualifications differ in some respects 
from those considered adequate for teachers junior high schools and a little more th 
? Points of view on this the senior high schools assign superior 


of average students? 
question have been presented in an earlier sec- to teachers who have broader cultu: 
tion. The following paragraphs deal with academic backgrounds than are need 
actual school practice in the matter. teachers of average students. The nex 
The questionnaire used in this study asked common bases of selection are a hig 
the principals of schools having separate classes average general intelligence, a greater} 
or special curriculums for superior students average competence in teaching a part 
to indicate the basis or bases ordinarily used subject, an expressed preference for thi 
in selecting teachers for these groups. Table 4, and a_ better-than-average understandi: 
which summarizes the responses, shows that individual students’ problems. Relative! 
among the schools practicing segregation, about schools require special training for wo 


TABLE 4.—BASES USED IN SELECTING TEACHERS FOR SUPERIOR STUDENT: 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS HAVING SEPARATE CLASSES OR CURRICULUMS FO! 
SUCH STUDENTS 





Percent of 


190 73 
Bases for selecting teachers 133 comprehensive combine 
junior senior junior-sen 
high schools _high schools" high schools 


2 3 4 








A. In a small majority of schools (between 50 and 75 percent): 
1. Teachers of superior students are ordinarily selected because their quali- 
fications are better suited to such work than are those of the regular 
class teachers. 


B. In a large minority of schools (between 25 and 50 percent) the following bases of 
selection are used: 
2. Broader cultural and academic background than is needed by teachers 
of average students (a majority of senior high schools) 
3. Higher general intelligence than is needed by teachers of average 
ama SS 4 mes TSU la eI A Sor ane eRe 
. Greater competence in teaching a particular subject than is needed by 
teachers of average students 
. Expressed preference of the teacher for work with superior students® 
(smaller minority of junior-senior high schools) 
. Better understanding of the problems of individual students than is 
needed by teachers of average students (smaller minority of junior- 
senior high schools) 


C. In a smaller minority of schools (fewer than 25 percent) the following bases of 
selection are used: 
7. Special training for work with superior students...... 
8. Policy of rotating responsibility for teaching superior students among 
all teachers of a given subject* 
9. Longer total teaching experience than that of the average teacher in 
the school 
10. Lighter teaching load than that of the average teacher in the school at 
time of selection® 
11. Policy of assigning superior students to the teachers of a given subject 
who have taught longest in the school* 





® There is reason to believe that the true percents for this item are somewhat larger than those reported here. 
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r students or a total teaching experience 
onger than the average. Likewise, not man\ 
reported giving consideration to such relatively 
important or irrelevant factors as length of 
previous service in the schoof or lightness of 
teaching load prior to assignment with superior: 
tudents, and few have the policy of rotating 
uperior groups among all teachers of a given 


Each basis of selection which might 


have a bearing on a teacher’s success with 


superior students was reported a little more 
itten by senior high schools than by UNIO 
high schools. 

The Kirk Junior High School in East 
Cleveland, Ohio, has experimented to some 
extent with the assignment of a few teachers 
both 
sroups. These teachers have been selected be 
cause of their unusual ability to adjust thei: 
teaching to individual pupil needs. Such an 


to handle superior and slow-learning 


irrangement is in line with the suggestion of 
two writers, who, after stating that the teacher 
of a superior group should have an unusually 
alert 
ground, sympathetic understanding of human 


keen, mind, broad educational back 


needs, high enthusiasm, and poise, go on to say: 


It is quite possible that such teachers make the 
est type of instructors not only for the fast groups, 
-om bined 
nior-sen 
gh scho 


but also for the slow classes. Patience is sometimes 
superficially thought to be the main qualification 


4 ‘Adams, Fay, and Brown, Walker 


for handling 


groups; 


clinics have fo takes a 


ent psvchologist to guide the slow child 


erly to their educational salvation 


] 


Assigning both bright and slow cla 


the same teachers would eliminate any 


other 


for complaints by members of the staft 


that a few teachers are viven only the most 


capable and interesting classes. 


Information Used in Guiding Students 


The principals cooperating in this study were 


} + 
ou 


asked to indicate each type of information 
superior students which, in their own schools 


considera ion In 


\s show n 


in Table 5, the scores from group intel] 


ordinarily receives careful 
meeting the needs of those students. 
ence 
tests are the most frequently used type ot 
formation in the junior high schools and 
next to the top in the senior high schools. H 
school teachers’ marks, which rank highest 
high 


often by the junior high schools. On 


the senior schools, are used much 


hand, standardized achievement test 


elementary school subjects, element irv-schoc 


teachers’ marks, and elementary-school teach 


ers’ estimates of general intelligence are used 
much more commonly in the junior than in the 
senior high schools. Fewer than half the schools 
of either type reported using the results of 


TABLE 5.—KINDS OF INFORMATION WHICH RECEIVE CAREFUL CONSIDERA. 
TION IN MEETING THE INDIVIDUAL NEEDS OF SUPERIOR STUDENTS IN 


THREE TYPES OF HIGH SCHOOLS 





Types of information considered 


Group intelligence test results 
High-school teachers’ marks or estimates of school achieve 


Percent of 


497 177 
27 comprehensive combined 
junior senior junior-senior 
high schools high schools high schools 


2 4 


Standardized achievement test results in elementary-school subjects 


Elementary-school teachers’ estimates of general intelligence 


Elementary-school teachers’ marks or estimates of school achievement 


High-school teachers’ estimates of general intelligence 


High-school teachers’ estimates of aptitudes in specific fields 


Information on physical health 

Standardized achievement test results in high-school subje 
Information on home environment 

Information on personality adjustment 

Individual intelligence test results 

Standardized aptitude test results in specific fields 
Elementary-school teachers’ estimates of aptitudes in spe 
Information on social maturity 


fields 


Information on parental attitudes toward special provisions for superior 


students. 
Information on physical maturity 








standardized achievement tests in high-school 
subjects, scores on individual intelligence tests, 
results of aptitude tests in specific fields, or 
information on the student’s home environ- 
ment, personality adjustment, social maturity, 
or physical maturity. 

Data not given in the table reveal a consid- 
erable tendency for the larger senior high 
schools to exceed the smaller ones in their use 
of intelligence test results (both group and 
individual), high-school teachers’ marks, and 
aptitude test results in specific fields. Even in 
the schools enrolling 1000 or more students, 
however, only four types of information seem 
to be used regularly by as many as half the 
schools: (1) high-school teachers’ marks, (2) 
group intelligence test results, (3) high-school 
teachers’ estimates of general intelligence, and 
(4+) high-school teachers’ estimates of aptitudes 
in specific fields. 


Other Administrative Provisions 


A number of other administrative steps have 
been taken from time to time in an effort to 
stimulate superior students to make the highest 
possible achievement. Some of these are in 
current use while others generally have been 
discarded. For example, the giving of prizes or 
medals for high scholarship, once popular, is 
seldom practiced today.'® Considerable use, 
however, is still made of honor rolls and of 
honor clubs and societies. The National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, which 
sponsors the National Honor Society of Sec- 
ondary Schools, has available a handbook '° 
and other literature describing the latter or- 
ganization and telling how chapters may be 
organized and operated successfully in indi- 
vidual schools. More than 2500 such chapters 
have been established. A companion organiza- 
tion, the National Junior Honor Society, has 
more than 300 chapters in junior high schools 
and in the lower classes of senior high schools. 

Guidance service—Specialized guidance serv- 
ice promises to be of great value for supe- 
rior as well as slow-learning children. The 
Central High School in Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, for example, reports having separate 
advisers for boys and for girls, regular classes 


in orientation and guidance, and an e: 
ment service for students leaving scho 
seeking jobs. While a major share of 

visers’ time thus far has been devoted 


. . . 
oorer students, the principal expects th 
I | | 


gram to develop so that more time can bh: 
to those of superior abilities. 

Unusual policy in regard to “extra” su 
—In the senior high school at Greeley, ( 
rado, students who are among the up; 
percent in scholarship are encouraged to } 
only four subjects at a time, whereas the slow 
learning students are urged to carry fiv 
jects, some of which are of the “activity” 
The assumptions underlying this plan 
that the better students have the ability to 
library periods effectively and thus delve m 
deeply into each subject than the averay 
dent, and (2) that the slower students \ 
often profit more from overt activity ¢! 
from direct supervision by teachers in acaden 
subjects. 

Supervised correspondence study—Fo: 
special benefit of small high schools which 
not afford to provide a wide variety of elect 
courses, a number of colleges, universities 
normal schools are offering supervised co 
spondence courses on the high-school lev 
Outstanding in this field has been the se: 
given by the University of Nebraska 
high schools of that state, while the high 
at Benton Harbor, Michigan, is said to | 
made unusually effective use of corresponde: 
courses in meeting the individual needs ot 
students. 

Improved marking system—One of th 
ous problems involved in administering 
plan for meeting individual differences in 
ity is that of properly assigning school mai 
Ideally, if marks are to stimulate better w: 
on the part of bright and slow students al 
they should be assigned in relation to the indi 
vidual student’s capacity to learn and at the 
same time should provide for the recognitio: 
of achievement that is genuinely outstandin: 
in relation to the group. A marking schen 
designed to approach this ideal is used in ¢! 
Roosevelt Junior High School of Fond du L 


Gossard, Arthur P, Superior and Backward Children in Public Schools. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. p 
* National Association of Secondary-School Principals. Sixth Handbook of the National Honor Society of Secondary S$ 


Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1940, 199 p. 


7? Bentley, John E. Superior Children. New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1937. p. 


132-36. 
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ponadel 


ds oT 


the si 


Nts al 
the indi 
d at 
rognitior 


‘standu 


\V isconsin. This scheme provides for the fol- 
ving marks: 
Outstanding in the general school population 
Making satisfactory 
ability 
Making fair progress in relation to ability 
Making unsatisfactory relation 
to ability. 
The mark “OQ” 
f either effort or ability alone. Neither is it 
ty be given (for scholarship) to a student in 


progress in relation to 


progress in 


is not to be given on the basis 


Z group, the lowest group in the three-level 
stem of ability grouping. An ‘“O” means that 
the student receiving it not only has outstand 
ng ability but has really produced in an out 
standing way. While the number of such stu 
lents in the total school population is always 


quite small, there may be a disproportionately 


ve number of them in certain selective 


lasses, such as Latin or advanced art. 


Since the “S’’ and all lower marl 


for achievement in relation to abi 
of them can be 


or Z ability 


outstanding 


earned by students in 


groups. If a student who 


e 


capacities, he should receive an 


worked to the limit of | 
vee Le De 
worked fairly close to the limit of his capa 
but could improve in this respect, he sh 
has app! 
with apaci 


a “U.” This mark indicates that 


given an “FF.” If he not even 


commensurate his 


a level 


dese ves 


] 


school is doing little or nothing for the studer 


ina scholastic Wal, and is a Warning that 


will probably fail in the subject for which 


Lhe 


personal qualities is the 


mark Was viven scheme used in m irl 


students on thei 


as that used in marking them on their 


last 1c achiev ements. 





V. Current School Provisions: Curriculum and Instruction 


Since the general objectives of education 
should be the same for all students, regardless 
of ability, there are certain basic areas of school 
experience in which all should participate. Such 
participation, however, must take place on 
various intellectual, artistic, and physical levels 
according to individual capacities and needs. 
The gifted student can profitably pursue many 
subjects further than can the average or slow 
student. He can assimilate a wider range of 
related material and can gain an understanding 
of more complex relationships. It follows, 
therefore, that he can profitably study some 
high-school subjects which are of little value 
to the ordinary student. Whatever the course 
content, superior students seem to need extra 
emphasis on certain aspects of ordinarily sound 
teaching procedure and relatively little stress 
on other aspects. This section shows what some 
high schools are doing to modify the content 
and methods of instruction for such students. 


General Characteristics of Classroom 
Instruction 


Summary of Questionnaire Replies 


The general inquiry sent to high-school 
principals included a list of thirteen aspects 
of class instruction and guidance. The princi- 
pal was asked to indicate for each aspect 
whether in his school that aspect ordinarily re- 
ceives greater or less emphasis in the case of 
superior students than in the case of average 
students. For example, he was to show by a 
check mark whether the “amount of individual 
supervision and guidance by the teacher” is 
ordinarily greater or less for superior students 
than for average students. Table 6 gives, for 
each instructional aspect, the percent of schools 
in which the more common difference in empha- 
sis is found. In case a substantial proportion of 
the remaining schools reported a difference in 
the opposite direction, the percent so reporting 
is given in a footnote. 

Table 6 shows that the only modifications 
of instructional practice reported by as many 
as three-fourths of the high schools are that 
superior students are expected to do more read- 
ing and more abstract and critical thinking. 
Differences on six other points are found in a 
smaller majority of the schools. 


Of special interest are those aspects 
struction on which a relatively smal] 
tion of schools reported any difference 
phasis. In fewer than half of the scho 
less repetition or drill provided for su 
students than for average students, and 
schools evidently give the bright students 
more drill than the average. The next 
aspects are such that fairly plausible reas) 
can be suggested for emphasizing them eit 
more or less for the superior than for the aye; 
age group. Thus, about one-third of the sch 
reported less than the average amount of 
vidual supervision and guidance by the teache; 
while about one-fifth of them reported more 
than the average amount of such supervision 
for superior students. Perhaps the principals in 
the first group of schools were thinking about 
teacher supervision of drill and other routine 
tasks, while those in the second group wer 
thinking about teacher guidance that stimulates 
a gifted student to undertake special projects 
when he has finished his routine work. As for 
firsthand observations in the community, ma 
nipulative activities, and visual aids in class 
one might argue on the one hand that superi 
students need fewer of these because of thei: 
exceptional skill in reading, and on the othe 
hand that they should have more of these ex 
periences because (1) they have ample time 
for them in addition to more abstract 
lectual activities, and (2) such experiences are 
needed to develop ‘well-rounded personalities 
in children who are unusually fond of books. 

Thruout Table 6 there is a remarkable con 
sistency in the reports from the three types o! 
high schools. On scarcely any aspect of instruc 
tion is the difference greater than 4 or 5 pe: 
centage points. Such consistency was not found 
among schools of markedly different sizes. In 
general, somewhat more of the larger schools 
than of the smaller ones appear to differentiate 
instructional procedures for superior students. 


General Practice in Individual Schools 


The following descriptions of general prac- 
tice in certain high schools are based on special 
reports from local school officers or on pub- 
lished materials. 
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Differentiated assignments in heterogeneous 
In the Northern High School of De 
+ Michigan, every course of study is out 


(1) minimum essentials, (2) 


ces 


is follows: 


ve course, and (3) special assignments. 


student (except a special group with 


ch 
, ) - | »] . . lete } > in} 
(Q's of 852 or below) must complete the mini 


essentials to get credit for any course. 
\[ost students do the average course while su 
rior ones do the same plus additional assign 
nts, usually of their own choosing and some 
nes only slightly related to the regular course 
ntent. Extra credit is given for the comple 
n of these assignments, and as many of them 
possible are discussed in class. Changes in 
types of assignments given to individual 
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pation in the program was entirely voluntary 


and no student was permitted to attempt too 
much. Each participant chose a project in one 
or more of the fields for which he had been 
recommended. For example, eight students met 
with the head of the Latin department thruout 
the year to study Greek; a group of science 
students arranged and classified a mineral col- 
lection for the science department; two com- 
mercial students did all bookkeeping for the 
school cafeteria; a group of students in an 
English class issued a school newspaper ; three 
history students maintained a graphic news 
bulletin for the benefit of the student body; 
and other superior students in social studies 
selected and arranged reference materials to be 
used as supplementary reading by their class- 
mates. Three conclusions drawn from this ex- 
periment were (1) that such a program of 
enrichment is likely to succeed only if mini- 
mum essentials are clearly defined—not if the 
teacher expects complete mastery of a textbook ; 
(2) enrichment activities must be adjusted to 
the individual abilities of students even tho 
they are all superior; and (3) activities under- 
taken by a small group for the benefit of the 
class as a whole are probably more valuable 
than individual researches. 

In the South Philadelphia High School for 
Girls a system of “honors” projects is operated 
for girls of superior mental ability.’ Selection 
is based upon outstanding educational achieve- 
ment and teacher judgment. No girl is even 
considered who has failed in a major subject. 
The preliminary list of candidates is submitted 
to all the teachers for approval, and the favor- 
able votes of five teachers are necessary for a 
girl to become an honors student. Honors work 
may be done in any subject field; it frequently 
takes the form of a research study, an art proj- 
ect, or a home economics problem. An honors 
girl may join the service club and perform 
definite services for the school, such as assisting 
the lower-form class sponsors, patrolling the 
halls, and serving as school hostess. One group 
of four girls undertook to locate students whose 
parents were not naturalized and to give them 
information on how to become a citizen. An 
honors girl may, on her own responsibility, take 
time from any class period except physical edu- 
cation. 


Another example of honors work whi 
not involve special classes is found in ¢] 
school at Amherst, Massachusetts, w! 
faculty committee has drawn up ten: 
courses of study and a plan of action. St 
usually apply for the work or are refe; 
a teacher in September. Each applicatic; 
quests permission to work in a particular {i 
If the committee finds that the student js w, 
up toward the top of his class in all subjec: 
and has shown special aptitude in this part 
lar field, his application is approved and 
adviser is assigned—usually his present teact 
in the subject. The adviser is given wide ¢ 
cretionary powers. He may excuse the studep; 
from class, send him to the public library 
place him in a more advanced class. This sche 
has been used in mathematics, English, Fre 


and Latin. The number of students inyoly 
? } 


has never exceeded 2 percent of the school’s 


enrolment; hence the plan is merely a sup; 
ment to the extra assignments needed by 
upper 25 or 30 percent of the students. T) 
plan is considered practical by its sponsors 
cause it requires no unusual schedule, staff 
equipment. 

Procedures in special classes—The met} 
used with the honor work group in the Mon: 
High School of Rochester, New York, 
serve careful consideration. While specific | 
cedures vary considerably from subject to su 
ject, a number of general technics are usefy 
in various fields. Time schedules for the gro 
as a whole are developed several months aly 
and from these master schedules each student 
makes his individual daily schedule and stud 
budget. The teachers make very few da 
assignments, leaving the student to decide how 
much and when he will study. Suggestions | 
how to study a given topic or problem are give! 
by the teachers but the students are not 
quired to follow these suggestions. In mos 


subjects the seminar method is used. Preview: 


of new topics are given by the teachers or 

individual students. The teachers indicat 
things that are worth remembering but the 
ask fewer questions than the students. Conte: 
ences with students are held as needed or 
quested by them. Students often give talks 
demonstrations, or dramatizations before t! 
group as a whole. Textbook study is liberal! 


* Bolzau, Emma L. ‘Methods Used with a High Ability Group.” Social Studies 29: 255-58; October 1938 
* The organization and general administration of this group are described briefly in the preceding main section of this bi 
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supplemented by radio programs, recordings, 
motion pictures, exhibits, guest speakers, and 
excursions. In addition to the regular school 
brary, the group has its own library of several 
hundred books for supplementary reading in 
all subjects. At intervals the teachers discuss 
with each student his progress, but during the 
vear no marks are given and no report cards 
are sent home to parents. Only after final exam- 
inations at the end of the year do the teachers 
assign ratings covering the year’s work. 


Enrichment in Specific Curriculum 
Areas 


The remainder of this section describes spe- 
cific enrichment practices in four major sub- 
iect fields: English, social studies, science, and 
mathematics. Some statements give a_ broad 
overview of particular courses or programs of 
instruction, while others tell briefly of indi- 
vidual units, projects, or lessons. 


English ° 


In general, curriculum modifications for su- 
perior students in English include 
emphasis on literary appreciation, on creative 


greater 


expression (both oral and written), and on 
grammar as a background for foreign lan- 
guages and as a means of understanding the 
English language better. ; 

Procedures in heterogeneous classes—From 
the Murphy Junior High School in Atlanta, 
Georgia, come reports of a variety of proced- 
ures used to enrich the English courses for 
bright students in heterogeneous classes. In 
one class, a committee of bright students under 
took to write and to collect slogans or mottoes 
which would express desirable aims for the 
school. These students located the sources of 
many slogans used in advertising and politics. 
The literature studied in school was examined 
to discover which authors had used such 
phrases. After several weeks the class as a 
whole decided which phrases they wished to 
memorize. 

In another situation, students of superior 
ability were encouraged to keep autobiographi- 


{ the National Council of Teachers of English. New York 


5 For additional suggestions in this field, see: Adams, Fay, and Brown, Walker. Tea 
Holt and Co., 1930. p. 77-110. { Broening, Angela M., and others. Conducting Experiences in English 


‘ D. Appleton-Century Co., 
Coryell, Nancy G., editors. Educating Superior Students. New York: American Book Co., 1935 


cal notebooks. In these notebooks the students 
wrote descriptions of their own experiences and 
illustrated them with snapshots or drawings. 
In deciding on the style of presentation to be 
used, they read parts of several different kinds 
of autobiographies. 

In still another class each student was asked 
to write an application for a position advertised 
in the daily newspaper. Instead of placing his 
name on his application, the student used a 
number which had been assigned to him. When 
the applications had been written, several of 
the abler students acted as a committee of 
employers. This committee gave a critical esti 
mate of each application before the class and 
the most promising candidates were notified 
by number. Later the applications were re 
turned to their authors. 

At the senior high-school level an interesting 
scheme for enrichment in a regular class was 
reported by Bode.* From the upper quarter of 
the class a steering committee of five members 
was selected on the basis of leadership qualities. 
The remainder of the class was divided into 
Whenever the 
subjectmatter permitted capable handling by 
student leaders 


five evenly balanced groups. 
about one and one-half peri 
ods per week—each group gathered about its 
own table for work under one member of the 
steering committee. The study of literary his 
tory, simple facts, and grammatical routine 
Were handled adequately in this way, with the 
teacher circulating among the groups. In addi 
tion, a voluntary system was set up whereby 
the group leaders gave individualized special 
help to other members from 8:30 to 9:00 
o'clock on two mornings per week. Each Fri 
day the entire class session was turned over to 
the steering committee to plan and conduct. 
English 6 


included impromptu talks, pantomimes, games 


The activities of these sessions in 


for deductive thinking, a “parsing bee,” and 
the informal acting of appropriate playlets. In 


English 7 they included student reading of 


student verse, a roundtable on psychology in 
literature, a panel on how to write book re- 
ports, choral speaking, and production of an 


hing the Bright Pupil. New York: Henry 
Report of a Committee 
{ Cohen, Helen L., and 
56-98, 280-310 


1939. 394 p 


p { Fleagle, 


B. E.; Hufnagle, F. M.; and Chambers, H. L. “Enrichment in English.” Baltimore Bulletin of Education 18: 46-5 September 


October 1940, | Woodring, M. W.; Jewett, I. A.; and Benson, R 


T. Enriched Teaching of English in the Junior and Senior High 


Schools. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. 358 p. 


® Bode, Carl J. ‘Special Help for the Better Student.” Secondary Education 6: 32-34; 


January 1937 
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entire play. The teacher believed the general 
procedure to be definitely worthwhile altho 
the student leadership sometimes resulted in 
tactlessness, overdomination, or a lowering of 
efficiency. 

Group projects in special classes—The John 
Deere Junior High School of _ »line, Illinois, 
has a special ninth-grade Eng: sh class for 
pupils who have shown unusual initiative and 
ability in written work. This group is called the 
“Publication Class” because it has charge of 
the school paper and the yearbook. The two 
tests used are those given to all ninth-graders, 
one providing drill material on verbs, nouns, 
and sentence structure, and the other contain- 
ing a variety of selected readings. The group 
spends much less than the usual amount of 
time on drill. A study of style in writing is 
begun by reading Sandburg’s Abe Lincoln 
Grows Up. The children then discuss the im- 
portance of biography and the possibilities of 
such writing. Soon they begin to write about 
well-known people or about current customs. 
These papers are read, criticized, and carefully 
rewritten. At the sarne time other biographies 
are being read for book reports. The remainder 
of the first semester is devoted to similar proj- 
ects in the field of the short story, the narrative 
poem, and the lyric poem. 

The first three weeks of the second semes- 
ter are spent in an elementary but intensive 
study of journalism. Each pupil must have a 
real newspaper as a basis for this work and 
he brings more than one if possible. Oral 
reports on various phases of newspaper work 
are assigned, and leads, news stories, features, 
and editorials are written during each period. 
Both clipped and original examples of such 
writing are kept in notebooks. By the end 
of this three-week period an editor for the 
school paper has been chosen. He picks his 
own staff, subject to the teacher’s approval, and 
from that time until the end of the year the 
school paper is published every two weeks. 
Reporters write their stories outside class and 
rewrite them in class under the guidance of 
the teacher. During the second semester the 
group also studies essay writing, descriptive 
writing, and a Shakespeare play. Thruout the 
year, outside reading is done in the library 
once a week during a class period. A minimum 
of only five books is required (two of them 
nonfiction) but most of the pupils read more. 
After finishing a book the pupil discusses it 


with the teacher, who frequently sugyests 
type of reading which she thinks may 
him. 

In the junior-senior high school at Solya 
New York, a group of superior students are 
excused from the first term of 
English and are asked to follow 
reading program during that time. During the 
second term a number of special projects, both 
written and oral, are carried on. In connec 
tion with a unit of work on patriotism, mem. 
bers of the class originated 
mottoes which were made into posters, printed 
in the school paper, and used in a patriot 
parade. Patriotic skits also were written and 
presented in class. During a community clean 
up week the students wrote open letters ¢ 
the town newspaper suggesting ways of in 
proving local living conditions. They wrote 
original safe-driving rhymes for the scho 
paper. After reviewing novels read and read 
ing many short stories, each student wrote 
and illustrated a booklet on young people in 
fiction, in which he gave his personal rea 
tions to the characters selected. Various chil 
dren contributed personality sketches for 
class scrapbook, “Living Personalities,” which 
included William Beebe, Walter Winchell 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Richard E. Byrd 
Winston Churchill, and many others. A num 
ber of two-man debates were held on questions 
chosen by the students, such as the effect of 
propaganda on the American people, the effect 
of skipping school on a pupil’s health, and the 
social outcomes of the Industrial Revolution 
The class also invited a local citizen whose 
hobby is writing to address them on the sub- 
ject of creative writing. 

Individualized work in special classes—Re 
cently the junior high school in Nashua, New 
Hampshire, formed a small class of superior 
ninth-grade students on the basis of intelli 
gence, creative writing ability, special flair in 
any other aspect of English, seventh- and 
eighth-grade marks in the subject, and other 
pertinent factors. n 


sophomore 


a definite 


slogans and 


The work was carried on 
rather informally under a regular ninth-grade 
English teacher, each pupil choosing his own 
units of work with the teacher’s guidance. ‘The 
whole class worked together only on the stud 
of new elements of grammar, a novel, and 3 
Shakespeare play. All other work was don 
individually or in small groups. When the 
teacher had explained the program in a genera 
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way, some pupils knew at once what they 


wished to do while others discussed their 
interests with the teacher and received sug 
gestions from her. Once the program was in 
operation, the pupils were asked to consult with 
the teacher before beginning each new unit 
of work. After reporting to the classroom each 
dav for a check-up, the individual pupil was 
free to go wherever his work required. There 
was considerable creative writing, including a 
series of short stories with identical characters. 
Two children wrote and edited two issues of 
, magazine. Original plays and radio scripts 
were often written by two or three students 
working together and were usually presented 
in the school’s “little theater.’’ Assembly pro- 
grams were developed and performed in the 
auditorium. One year the 
edited, and mimeographed a collection of the 
best written work of that year. Each week the 
students wrote school news for the local news- 
paper and many contributions were made to 
the school magazine. 

An honors class in senior English is operat- 
ing with apparent success in the high school 
at Scarsdale, New York.’ All work required 
of regular English classes is done by this 
group, but in much less than the usual time. 
During most of the year, the entire group 
meets once a week for written work, group 
discussion, tests, and instruction in technics of 
study and research, and once a week it breaks 
up into small groups in which the students dis- 
cuss their particular subjects and day-to-day 


class assembled, 


readings or seek helpful suggestions and guid- 
ince. On the other three days they go to study 
hall, and from there usually to the library 
for individual work. By the end of the year 
each student is supposed to have achieved the 
following: (1) a solid background in literary 
and social history, (2) extensive knowledge 
of one field of literature or of allied fields, (3) 
knowledge of the necessary tools of classroom 
and library research, (4) a comprehensive 
paper in the student’s special field of literature, 
making extensive use of the newly acquired 
tools of research, and (5) oral ability to pre- 
sent his subject effectively to examiners or other 
listeners. 

American literature in a high-ability group— 
All English students in the high school at 
North Plainfield, New Jersey, are placed in 


one of three ability levels. During the eleventh 
year everyone studies American literature, but 
in the high ability groups this work is planned 
to parallel that in American history. ‘There are 
six main units of work as follows: (1) The 
Colonial and Revolutionary Periods, (2) 
Civil War Bea! “zround, (3) Western Expan 
sion, (4) “une Revolution, (5) 
Modern Social (6) Modern 
Cultural Problems. Thruout the course major 
emphasis is placed on extensive reading and on 


Industrial 
Problems, and 


theme writing. Book reviewing is stressed as 
a means of organizing one’s thoughts and ex 
ercising discrimination. Each student 
from fifteen to thirty book reviews of at least 
400 words each. In each case the story or con 
tent the basis for the 
a critical comparison is made with books pre 


writes 


is merely review, and 
viously read. 

After explaining the 
period, the teacher often 


unit of work to be 
covered in a given 
permits the class to choose its own methods of 
work, make its own theme assignments, and 
develop its own time schedule for submitting 
written work. In the unit on Western Expan 
sion, for example, the only required reading 
was one book, Giants in the Earth,® and a 
few short stories and poems in the basic text. 
The class then decided to make oral reports 
based on library study of certain topics which 
it wished to know about. When each member 
made his report the class criticized it and gave 
it a mark, which the teacher seldom had oc 
casion to change. After these talks, each stu 
dent during the six weeks read from two to 
five books and selected two or three topics 
to write about in addition to the regular book 
reports. These special reports dealt with such 
topics as ““The Place of the Woman on the 
Frontier,” ‘Pioneer Amusements,” and “‘What 
It Means To Be a 


such activities, a definite piece of research re- 


Pioneer.” In addition to 
quiring intensive library work is occasionally 
undertaken. 

Short-story unit in a college preparatory 
class—A twelfth-grade unit of work on the 
short story is perhaps typical of the work done 
with college preparatory students in the senior 
high school at Hamtramck, Michigan. Before 
the students begin this unit, they are familiar 
with several stories by Hawthorne and have 
usually studied the poetic works of Poe. First 


* Hook, Lucyle. ‘English Honors.” English Journal 29: 10-13: January 1940 
*Relvaag, Ole E. Giants in the Earth. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1927. 465 p 
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they are introduced to Poe’s “Masque of the to prepare longer papers several times a ye. 
Red Death” and this is compared with “Lady Experience with this plan of work, which 
Eleanore’s Mantle,” by Hawthorne. From _ still in operation, has shown that unusually ¢ 
this study certain generalizations concerning able students can get a great deal from ; 
the nature of the typical short story are drawn finest literature with relatively little intern, 
with the teacher’s help. This is supplemented jive help from the teacher. , 
with a talk by the teacher on the history of 
the short story, types of short stories, and out- Social Studies ” 
standing American short-story writers, the 
students taking notes in outline form. About 
two weeks are then spent in reading and dis- 
cussing many short stories from various 
sources. Each student keeps an individual rec- 
ord of his reading. As an added stimulus to 
writing, the best stories written in the class 
of the preceding semester are read. The stu- 
dents are told of the various sources of plots 
and are asked to be thinking about plots of 
their own. Before actual writing is begun, a 
one-sentence summary of each plot is written 
and then developed into an outline. The stu- 
dents usually spend two days writing their 
stories in rough form. These are exchanged 
in class and criticized as to spelling, punctua- 
tion, and grammar as well as plot development. 
When the manuscripts have been revised by 
the authors and approved by the teacher, the 
best ones are read aloud to the class and 
sometimes one or two are run as “serials” in 
the school paper. Students who have the time 
and the interest are encouraged to write their 
stories in play form. 

Special class in world literature—Smith °® 
has described the work of a special group of A. Discussion 
senior English students in a private secondary 1. Reasons for the great westward movement 
school. This class in world literature, entitled 2. Problems of food, shelter, and clothing whic! 
“English Seminar,” met for one two-hour dis- the pioneers had to face 
cussion period each week in contrast to the daily 3. Difficulties of transportation and communica- 
routine of the regular senior English. Study 4. dias topics and problems as they arise in the 
sheets were prepared giving a minimum reading euntees of the enit. ; 
assignment, suggestions for parallel reading, 
pertinent questions and topics, and the back- 
ground and chief characteristic of each writer. 1. Maps showing order in which states joined 

: the Union 
Each student was expected (1) to write, be- 2. Models of furniture used by pioneers 
fore the class meeting, his critical reactions 3. Map showing rivers used by early settlers ani 
to some of the questions proposed or to others present uses of those rivers 
of greater interest; (2) to bring his opinions 4. Map showing methods of travel on the Oregon 
, ‘ Trail—then and now 

to the meeting, share them with others, and 


, . : 5. Scrapbook comparing pioneer life with presen 
receive the benefit of their reactions; and (3) life in America. 


Activities in heterogeneous classes—An jy 
creasing number of schools are attempting + 
care for pupils of different abilities thru th, 
use of activity units. In the junior high scho 
at Logan, Utah, for example, a form of uni 
procedure appears to be working successful} 
in a course called “Social Living.” This course 
consists of units on such topics as “Grea 
Britain and the British People,” ‘“Coloni. 
New England,” “Westward Expansion of the 
United States,” and “Foreign Immigration jp 
the United States.” The study of each unit is 
begun with a brief résumé by the teacher 
Then the teacher and pupils together pla 
how to proceed with the study. The pupils ar 
encouraged to take the lead and the superio: 
ones especially help in outlining the best plan 
of action, in locating and assembling necessary 
information, and in evaluating the materials 


collected. The following partial outline of ac 
tivities carried on in the unit on ‘Westward 
Expansion” reveals many opportunities fo: 


abilities : 


B. Construction 


® Smith, Herbert W. “Caring for Special Ability at the Fieldston School.’’ Harvard Educational Review 7: 158-61; March | 

” For additional suggestions in this field, see: Adams, Fay, and Brown, Walker, op. cit., p. 151-78. { Bard, Harry; Emenheiser 
B. F.; and Parker, Mary. “Enrichment in History.’’ Baltimore Bulletin of Education 18: 84-93; September-October 14 
{ Cohen, Helen L., and Coryell, Nancy G., editors, op. cit., p. 33-55, 113-38. | Horowitz, A. E. “An Experiment in America! 
History with Bright Students.” High Points 20: 12-19; January 1938. 
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Creative and appreciative activities 
Dramatizing an Indian treaty and activities 
in pioneer churches, schools, or homes 
Writing an original story or play about pio- 
neer life 
Keeping a diary of imaginary experiences on 
the Lewis and Clark expedition or some 
similar movement 
. Painting pictures of pioneer people, furniture, 
homes, and wagons 
5. Finding, at home or at school, songs sung in 
the early pioneer days. 
. Research 
1. Finding people who have had exploring ex- 
periences and getting information from 
them 
2. Using the library to locate pertinent material 
in books 
3. Locating stories, articles, pictures, and other 
items not available in school. 
:. Reporting and demonstrating 
1. Giving reports on interviews with pioneers or 
other travelers 
2. Giving oral reports on problems assigned 
3. Explaining, with aid of map, the highlights of 
western expansion, 


In a heterogeneous seventh-grade class in the 
Washington Junior High School at Fresno, 
California, special assignments were used to 
keep superior children working to capacity. 
For example, one pupil had the job of keeping 
a large outline map of Europe up to date. To 
do this he listened daily to the early morning 
news broadcasts, consulting reference works 
whenever necessary. He then reported to the 
class the reasons for the changes in the map, 
giving a brief review of the important char- 
acters and events. Superior pupils also prepared 
in advance any information needed by the class 
in order to understand a particular radio pro- 
gram. Following up the idea of the radio quiz 
programs, several bright youngsters were noti- 
fied that they were to participate in a Pan 
American quiz which would stress historical 
and geographical questions. As soon as they 
had finished the regular class work, they were 
permitted to use their time in preparing for 
the program. 

Geography units in enrichment classes—Sev- 
eral detailed illustrations of enrichment in 
geography at the Garrison Junior High School 
in Baltimore, Maryland, have been published." 


1 Selsky, Marcella S., 
September-October 1940. 


and Smuck, L. Merle. ‘Enrichment 


2 Bolzau, Emma L. “Methods Used with a High Ability Group.” 
amples, see: Miles, Dudley H. ‘‘Honor Schools vs. Honor Classes.”’ 
“An Experiment in Informal Education.” California Journal of Secondary Education 10 


One of these illustrations outlines the content 
and method used with regular classes and with 
superior classes in an eighth-grade unit on man 
ufacturing. For the first topic of this 
“Meaning and Kinds of Manufacturing,” the 


regular classes engaged in supervised study and 


unit, 


as a home assignment they learned the defini 
tions of “simple” and “complex” manufactur 
ing, with examples of each. The enrichment 
groups, on the other hand, developed the mean 
from the 


ing of the word “manufacturing” 


two Latin words manu and facere, and showed 
how the original meaning has expanded with 
changing industrial methods. The pupils were 
asked to tell the difference between the way a 
Roman boy would define “manufacturing” and 
the way we define it today. 

Under the next topic, “History of Manu- 
facturing,” the regular classes studied (1) the 
manufacturing methods used in ancient times, 
the In 


dustrial Revolution; and (3) leaders of mod 


in the Colonial period, and today; (2) 


ern industry. The information was obtained 
from textbooks in a supervised study period, 
with the teacher presenting some additional 
material. ‘The superior groups had the same 
content and also studied in detail the Indus 
trial Revolution in various countries, the re- 
sulting immigration to America, the industrial 
growth of the United States, and the economic 
and social problems arising from the factory 
system. These pupils studied textbooks during 
the regular study period, located and read 
material for 
studied the Industrial Revolution and modern 


supplementary themselves, and 
industrial leaders in small groups which re 
ported their findings to the class as a whole. 
Other topics of the main unit were differenti- 
ated in much the same way. 

Integration of subjects—At the senior high 
school level a number of experiments have been 
reported in which history is combined with 
English in a single integrated course of study 
for superior students. One of these,'* in the 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls at 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, involves superior 
students in a special X-B class which continues 
thru the XI-B term. The first semester of this 
period is devoted to modern European history, 
Bulletin of Education 18 


in Geography.” Baltimore 


Social Studies 29 § For other ex 


" 
High Points 22: 5-12 
5 


55-58; October 1938 
: February 1940. % Stetler, Rose I 
15-20: 


November 1935 
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while the second and third terms are spent in 
studying American history. The reading lists 
combine literature and history. The books read 
are discussed in class and applications are made 
from literary selections to related topics in his- 
tory. Much emphasis is placed on special proj- 
ects which are assigned to, or selected by, indi- 
vidual students. In one recent year, each 
member of the XI-B group was asked to select 
one of the following topics for individual re- 
search: 

1. Government regulation versus laissez-faire, 
with special reference to current monopoly investi- 
gations 

2. The farmer’s problem and suggested solutions, 
with special reference to the government’s program 
and the probable effect of the war in Europe 

3. Protective tariff versus free trade, with special 
reference to Secretary Hull’s reciprocal trade agree- 
ments 

4. A. F. of L. versus C. I. O., with special refer- 
ence to their attitudes on current labor legislation. 


Each girl was asked to submit for criticism 
an exhaustive bibliography on her topic. Then 
from recommended books and magazine articles 
she obtained the pertinent facts concerning the 
background and present status of the problem. 
This information was written up, giving all 
points of view and indicating, if possible, the 


girl’s own judgment of the situation with rea- 
sons. Finally, the reports were appraised by the 
history teacher for facts, completeness, and 
judgment, and by the English teacher for form, 
language correctness, and logical development. 

An Armistice Day program—In the four- 
year high school at North Plainfield, New 
Jersey, a group of superior students undertook 
the writing and presentation of an Armistice 
Day program for the entire school. Under the 
teacher’s supervision they first prepared a bibli- 
ography of original source materials containing 
the most important writings of leading Ameri- 
can statesmen in the Colonial, Revolutionary, 
World War, and present periods. The second 
step was to formulate the theme of the pro- 
gram, “Liberty Is Ours Only as Long as We 
Defend It.” Then the students delved into the 
speeches of leading Americans to find quota- 
tions that are as applicable to the preservation 
of democracy today as they were when first 
uttered. The selected quotations were placed 


18 For additional suggestions in this field, see: Adams, Fay, and Brown, Walker, op. cit., p. 


on 3” x 5” cards and filed according to his 
torical periods. The students connected the 
quotations by means of transitional statemens. 

so as to make an emotionalized story of oy, 
struggle to establish and preserve democrac\ 

America. This story was cast in a modified 
“radio” version, with three “orators” to carr 

the story and individual students to give the 
quotations. In carrying on this project the 
students practiced certain technics of researc} ain 
discovered the joy of creative writing, experi You 
enced the dynamic words of many leading him 
Americans, and learned to appreciate as neve; 
before the price of liberty. a 


x 


pen 


Science “ of 

Individual activities in a regular class mal 
Among the enrichment activities used in science wei 
classes at the Murphy Junior High School . 
Atlanta, Georgia, was one intended to en 
courage creative achievement by showing what 
certain scientists have accomplished. Several ot 
the ablest students made individual charts, each pr 
one showing the creations of an inventor wh 
had aroused the student’s special interest. For 
example, a student interested in Edison ob 
tained pictures of the electric light, phono- 
graph, and other contributions of Edison and 
arranged them on a chart in the order of thei: 
invention. Improvements made in these inven 
tions by other workers were included also. Ex 
tensive outside reading usually preceded th: 
making of the charts. 

Extra projects in an honor class—At th 
Walton High School in New York Cit 
group of honor students in general science 
were given a list of extra-credit projects or 
the topic, “Light.” No student was advised to 
undertake more than one of these projects, and 
in some of them two students were allowed t 
work together. Each project was written uy 
and illustrated, if possible, with pictures, photo 
graphs, or drawings made by the student. Fo! 
lowing is the list of suggested projects in con 
densed form: 

1. Collect a portfolio of at least a dozen photo 
graphs which you consider especially fine. Make 2 
critical analysis of each one from the artistic point if 
of view. be 


2. Write a report on the history of photography 
Explain the more important earlier methods which 


139-50. § Cohen, Helen L., and 


Coryell, Nancy G., editors, op. cit., p. 14-32, 267-79. { Norment, A. B., and others. “Enrichment in Science.’’ Baltimore Bulletin 
of Education 18; 77-84; September-October 1940. 1 Woodring, M. N.; Oakes, M. E.; and Brown, H. E. Enriched Teaching 0’ 
Science in the High School. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. 374 p. , men 
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ire no longer used, and if possible get copies ot 
shotographs made by those methods. 

3. Write a report on the history of the mic roscope 
ind telescope, showing the importance of each in 
the advancement of science. 

4. Find out how blueprints are made. Then make 
some blueprint paper and with it prepare blueprints 
of some photographs and drawings. 

5. Expose, develop, and print at home two rolls 
of film, producing at least a dozen good prints. 

6. Make a portfolio of half a dozen trick photo 
graphs with explanations of how you did them 
You might include a person shaking hands with 
himself, “ghosts,” headless people, silhouettes, sus 
pended furniture, and “cameos.” 

7. Make an enlarger and with it produce three 
enlargements. Or make a printing box. 

§. Write a report on the anatomy and functioning 
of the eye. If you have had some experience in 
making microscope slides, you may make some slides 
of the eye, study it thru the microscope, and include 
your own drawings in your report. 

9, Write a report on optical illusions and prepare 
to demonstrate some examples in class. 

10. Write a brief report on the technic of making 
motion pictures, including cartoon-making. Make 
some models and prepare to demonstrate persistence 
of vision. 


Differentiated assignments in a special class 
—The junior-senior high school at South Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, has a course of study in 
biology which not only is planned for superior 
students in separate classes but also provides 
three-level assignments for these students. ‘This 
course in general is similar to that for average 
students but has eleven major units instead of 
ten, the extra unit dealing with the vocational 
aspects of biology. Each major unit is divided 
into problems or “‘studies,” and these in turn 
have three assignments each. ‘The minimum 
assignment must be mastered before the stu- 
dent attempts either the median or the maxi- 
mum assignment, both of which are optional. 


The minimum assignment requires the use of 
a basic text and supplementary materials, such 
as reference books, pamphlets, magazines, and 
newspapers. The median and maximum assign- 
ments, called “honor work,” consist chiefly of 
advanced work related to the problem under 
consideration. In the unit entitled, “Man's 


Improvement of Living Vhings,”’ for 
the minimum assignment gives the 
some genetic problems to be worked out 
cording to Mendelian principles. he med 
assignment presents more difhcult genetic prol 
lems, such as those involving sex-linked chat 
acters or factor interaction. “The maximum 
assignment calls for solutions of dithcult genetic 
problems, book reports, reports and discussions 
of experiments carried on in the classroom, and 
other activities such as a playlet or radio skit. 
The activities included in the median and 
maximum assignments for any unit are as 
varied as possible. Some students with special 
skills make models illustrating things studied ; 
some make surveys; some perform experiments ; 
and some make charts. In one instance, when 
the class was studying about cells and cell 
division, the teacher took pains to explain 
mitosis. A student asked if there were a motion 
picture film on that subject. Upon finding none 
obtained permission to make a 
When _ the 
film had been developed, the student made a 
box 44” x 14” with a screen at one end so 


available, he 
film illustrating animal mitosis. 


that the pictures could be shown to the class 
without darkening the room. 


Mathematics “ 


Supplementary materials—TVhe Roosevelt 
Junior High School of Fond du Lac, W iscon 
sin, which groups its pupils according to ability, 
reports that the enrichment in mathematics for 
superior pupils is based almost entirely on the 
specific interests of each individual. A file con 
taining much practical mathematical material 
is available to any pupil who can do more than 
the regular course of study requires. If a boy 
is especially interested in aviation or in the 
Navy, for example, he may work on mathe- 
matical problems in that field. Slide-rules are 
studied and used rather extensively by some 
pupils. Pamphlets such as The Story of Num- 
bers*® and The Story of Weights and Meas 


ures,'® as well as a score or more ot textbooks 


4 For additional suggestions in this field, see: Adams, Fay, and Brown, Walker, op. cit., p. 125-34. { Mallory, V. S I 


viding for Individual Needs in Mathematics.” 
Sinclair J. ““Mathematics.”’ 


Mathematics Teacher 30: 214-20; May 1937. § Moskowitz, David H 
Educating Superior Students. (Edited by H. L. Cohen and N. G. Coryell.) New York: Amer 
Co., 1935. p. 193-212.  Riter, Harold E. “The Enrichment of the Mathematics Course.”’ 


and Wilson 
in Book 
Mathematics Teacher 31 6; January 


1938. § Starr, D. W. ‘‘Enrichment Materials for First-Year Algebra.’’ Mathematics Teacher 32: 68-77; February 1939. § Woodring, 


M. N., and Sanford, V. Enriched Teaching of Mathematics in the 


Columbia University, 1938. 133 p 


Junior and Senior High School. New York: Teachers College, 


% American Council on Education, Committee on Materials of Instruction. The Story of Numbers. Achieven 


tion, No. 2. Washington, D. C.: the Council, 1932. 32 p 


% American Council on Education, Committee on Materials of Instruction. The Story of Weights and Measu 


ments of Civilization, “o. 3. Washington, D. C.: the Council 


29 


p 
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containing practical applications of algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry, are available in 
the mathematics classrooms. 

Varied assignments and teaching methods— 
In the high schools of Baltimore, Maryland, 
the course of study in mathematics provides a 
minimum requirement, an average assignment, 
and a maximum assignment for each grade.'" 
Superior students, whether in heterogeneous 
classes or special enrichment classes, are ex- 
pected to do the maximum assignments plus 
any other recommended activities which they 
have time for. Methods of teaching in the en- 
richment groups especially are designed to en- 
courage independent reasoning, as shown in 
this seventh-grade illustration involving the 
formula for the area of a circle: 

The class proceeded with the problem in the be- 
ginning as many other classes do. Under the teach- 
er’s guidance they divided a circle into equal sectors, 
arranged the sectors to form approximately a paral- 
lelogram, and discovered that the area of a circle 
equals one-half the circumference times the radius. 
At this point they were asked to find if their arith- 
metic text gave the same formula. When they found 
that the book gave A = ar’, rather than A = %4Cr, 
the teacher raised the question, “Are both formulas 
correct?” About half the class discovered the con- 
nection for themselves.” 


In the ninth grade the ability to generalize 
is developed in part by giving the students an 
opportunity to discuss and solve such problems 
as these: 

1. Write a formula for the diagoral of a square 
in terms of the sides. 

2. Justify the statement, “The side of a square 
and its diagonal are always incommensurable.” 

3. Write a formula for the altitude of an equi- 
lateral triangle in terms of the side. 

4. Justify the statement, “The side of an equilat- 


eral triangle and its altitude are always incommen- 


surable.” ” 


Many other illustrations representing various 
grade levels are given in the same publication. 

Enrichment activities in special classes—In 
the Patrick Henry Junior High School at 
Cleveland, Ohio, the mathematics classes for 
superior pupils (called Major Work classes) 
are given the traditional course of study in 
this field plus a great many enriching activities. 
At the very beginning the pupils are led to real- 


October 1940. 
18 Hoskins, H. Stanhope, and others, op. cit., p. 70. 
” Hoskins, H. Stanhope, and others, op. cit., p. 71. 


ize that most of their class time can be spe; 
more profitably in activities other than 4d, 
Each pupil agrees to assume responsibility {o, 
practicing daily certain drill tasks to increay 
his skill, and frequent short tests are given +, 
note the progress made. Much attention 
given to the logical arrangement of all w; 
ten work and great emphasis is placed on y; 
cabulary and on precision in expressing things 
quantitatively. Class periods are devoted ty 
supervised study with pupil-teacher confe; 
ences, special group or individual reports, and 
open discussion to develop important concepts 
When a new unit is to be introduced, eac! 
pupil is given the opportunity to think th; 
the unit alone with the aid of several good 
textbooks. This is followed by class discus 
sions in which the pupils contribute most of 
the thinking. In computational exercises each 
pupil is encouraged to work independently and 
is given enough time to solve the problems 
correctly. Those who finish ahead of the others 
collect related material from their social studies, 
science, and art courses or from current maga 
zines and newspapers for use in subsequent 
class periods. 

Many units are presented chiefly from th 
social viewpoint. For example, life insurance 
buying a house, and instalment buying are con 
sidered in relation to income and its budget 
ing. These questions arise: How much lif 
insurance can John Doe, age 
a family of dependents and a salary of 

dollars, afford to carry? What type of 
insurance is best for Mr. Doe? Should he bu 
more than one type? How much can Mr. Doe 
afford to pay for shelter? How much can he 
afford to pay for a home in order that the al- 
lowance for shelter will cover interest on 
the investment, taxes, insurance, and upkeep? 
If Mr. Doe can meet the monthly payments 
on a given commodity, does the immediat 
use of the commodity compensate for the high 
rate of interest he must pay in instalment 
buying? 

In an eighth-grade class, one group studying 
the trends of certain stocks and the dividends 
on those stocks discovered that the market 
value bore little relation to the income rate 
and so they concluded that the stocks were 


years, with 


1? Hoskins, H. Stanhope, and others. ‘Enrichment in Mathematics.’’ Baltimore Bulletin of Education 18: 68-76: Septe: 
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dends. Other groups gave comprehensive re 


sorts on banking thru the ages—the early 


banks, the practice of usury, development of 
the clearing-house, the Federal Reserve System, 
and services rendered by modern banks. Still 
another group collected pamphlets from finance 
companies to compute the rates of interest 
really charged on loans, while another col 
lected graphs illustrating growth in business 
and industry and tried to determine which 
graphs pictured actual situations and which, if 
any, were meant to mislead. 
Continuing-teacher plan—In the four-year 
high school at Plainfield, New Jersey, a se- 
lected group of entering freshmen is assigned 
for special work in mathematics to one teacher 
for a four-year period. If the work at any 
time should prove unsuited to the needs of a 
particular student, he may be transferred to 
a regular mathematics section. On the other 
hand, the nature of the advanced course makes 
it impracticable to shift students from a regu- 
lar class to the special class after about the 
irst two months of the first year. In the special 
course, the conventional units of algebra, plane 
geometry, solid geometry, and plane _ trigo- 
nometry are integrated. Limits are introduced 
early in the course and are followed by simple 
differentiation and integration. Elementary 
calculus is used as a cement from early in the 
ninth year, while analytic geometry is intro- 
duced in elementary algebra and is used an- 


*” Adams, Fay, and Brown, Walker, op. cit., p. 110-25, 13 
»p. cit., p. 1-13, 99-112, 139-92, 213-66, 311-16. § Barlage, 
Education 18: 54-57; September-October 1940. { Calvert, E. W 
Foreign Languages.’’ Baltimore Bulletin of Education 18 


Economics Program Would Attract the Brilliant Student?’ Se 


54-57: 


Forgotten Pupil in the High School.’ Secondary Education 7: 129-34; September 1938 


alytically thruout the course. Students 


ested in particular units or fields of mathe 


matics may work independently, report thei: 
progress to the teacher, and present their re 
sults to the class for discussion. Each student 
works to the limit of his ability. The order of 
units is determined by student interest and 
varies from year to year. 

Student assistantships—The Euclid Central 
High School ot Euclid, Ohio, has civen some 
superior students an opportunity to broaden 
their experience by assuming special responsi 
bilities in other mathematics classes as well as 


their own. In addition to routine marking, 


recording, and filing, these students have 
helped in planning and conducting exhibits and 
have taken charge of class instruction on vari 
ous occasions. One student was given complete 
charge of a solid geometry exhibit for visita 
tion night. Another student, studying trigo 
nometry at the time, was given responsibility 
for all marking in a fourth-term algebra class. 
He also took charge of this class whenever 


the regular instructor was absent. 
Other Subjects 


Limitations of space prevent the inclusion of 
specific illustrations of practice in foreign lan 
guages, the fine arts, vocational subjects, and 
health and physical education. Helpful ex 
amples and suggestions with respect to the 
curriculum and instruction for superior stu 
dents in these fields may be found in the publi 


cations listed in the accompanying footnote.” 


4-39, 
Anne, and others 
; James, H. R 


September-October 


178-218. 1 Cohen, Helen I editors, 
Enrichment in 
and Zouck, A. M 
1940. § Richter, Alexander 
{ Ewing, Mabel A. “What 


125-28; September 1938 


Nancy G 
Bulletin of 
in the Modern 
Music and the 
[ype of Home 


ind Corvell 
Latin 
Enrichment 


Baltimore 


ondary Education 





VI. Concluding Statement 


From the foregoing review of opinion and 
practice in regard to the education of superior 
students in high schools, a number of important 
conclusions may be drawn. These conclusions, 
involving general questions of procedure on 
which there is substantial agreement as well as 
those on which opinion is more evenly divided, 
are stated in the following paragraphs: 

1. Need for enrichment—Superior students 
should be given especially enriched programs 
o class work. On this point there are very few 
dissenting voices among school principals and 
none among psychologists who have studied the 
problem. Evidently there is little excuse for 
the occasional principal or teacher who makes 
no effort to enrich the work for superior stu- 
dents beyond what is done for average students. 

2. Rapid advancement—Altho high-school 
principals seem overwhelmingly opposed to let- 
ting superior students graduate in less than the 
usual time, most psychologists believe that the 
question of acceleration in school should be 
decided according to the mental, physical, and 
social maturity of the individual student. A 
youngster who is unusually mature physically 
and socially as well as mentally may safely and 
profitably be given a moderate amount of 
acceleration. As a rule, however, he should not 
be placed in classes with students who are 
chronologically more than two or three years 
older than he. 

3. Elective subjects—A varied offering of 
elective subjects unquestionably contributes to 
the adequate education of superior students. 
Such an offering tends to produce a natural 
grouping according to interests and to some 
extent according to abilities. It cannot be de- 
pended upon, however, to reduce the spread of 
ability within classes as much as a well-con- 
ceived and well-administered plan of ability 
grouping or special classes. Moreover, while 
a majority of senior high-school principals favor 
giving bright youngsters more freedom than 
average pupils in the selection of courses and 
allowing them to carry more subjects at a time, 
there is by no means complete agreement as to 
the wisdom of these procedures. 

4. Provision for special abilities—Students 
of exceptional ability in a particular field, such 
as music, art, or foreign language, should have 
a curriculum more heavily weighted with 


courses in that field than is the curriculu 
the average student. ‘This statement refe; 
chiefly to boys and girls who are unusug 
gifted in the special field rather than to thoy 
who are only moderately above average. 

5. Separate classes—Under favorable 
ditions, the placement of superior students 
separate classes can markedly facilitate ho: 


curriculum enrichment and rapid advancemen 
without requiring these students to associa 
closely with others who are much more matury 


physically and socially. It remains an ope: 
question whether the social and emotio. 
disadvantages of ability grouping 
outweigh its intellectual advantages. In a: 


general 


given school the answer probably depends + 
considerable extent upon the insight and 

of the teachers and upon the adequacy of ou 
of-class provisions for the association and « 
operation of children on all ability levels. U; 


willingness to experiment with separate classes 


for bright students can hardly be justifie 
either by the experience of other schools | 
by the results of research to date. 


present, at least, conditions within the ind 


vidual school or school system should determin 


whether such classes are to be maintained. 


6. Bases for grouping—lf superior students 


are to be placed in separate classes, the group 
ing should be based on all the pertinent into: 
mation available about each student. Intell: 


gence test scores, altho better than any othe: 


one measure of general mental ability, shou! 
be supplemented by school marks, special! apt 
tude or achievement test results, and the judg 
ments of teachers and counselors. ‘There shou! 
be enough flexibility to permit the transfe: 
students from one group to another whenev: 
new information need for su 
transfer. 


indicates a 


7. Nature of enrichment—Whether superio! 
students are placed in separate classes or not 
curriculum enrichment for them should involv 


modifications in both content and _ teachin 


methods. This does not mean a wholly different 
kind of instructional material or activity, bu' 


rather a shift in the relative amounts of em 
phasis given to certain kinds of materials an 


activities as well as an increase in their diff 
culty or complexity. In general, bright students 


can afford to spend less time on routine stud 
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nd drill, and more time on activities which 


require a high order of logical thinking and 


-reative imagination. On the content side, such 
sydents should have, not merely more material 
§ the kind given to average students, but 
mainly material 
strengthen their understanding of the world 


which will deepen and 
ind also stimulate their superior powers ot 
reasoning and invention. While the typical 
college preparatory curriculum may provide 
enough potential enrichment for most superior 
students, special efforts are usually necessary 
to make such enrichment a reality in schools 
composed largely of average and inferior stu- 
For those few students on the 
highest intellectual levels, a program consider- 


dents. very 
ibly beyond the ordinary college preparatory 
course is needed. Much remains to be done in 
working out the details of suitable enrichment 
in all subject fields, especially for the very 
iblest students. 

8. Teacher qualifications—While the opin- 
ons of high-school principals seem rather 
evenly divided on whether superior students 
need teachers with special qualifications, most 
prominent writers in the field agree that such 
students make greater demands upon a teacher 
than do children of average ability. That is, 
certain characteristics desirable in teaching all 
children are needed in an 
degree with pupils of superior capacity. Such 


unusually high 


characteristics include high general or special 
ability, a large stock of pertinent information, 
good health, freedom from envy of persons 
with exceptional abilities, training in the 
psychology and appropriate treatment of supe- 
rior children, and successful previous experi- 
ence in teaching. Whether superior students 
must be placed in separate classes in order to 
have suitable teachers will depend entirely on 
the qualifications of the teachers in each indi- 
vidual school. If separate classes are organized, 
the teachers selected for those classes should 
rank high with respect to the characteristics 
just mentioned. 


9, Extracurriculum activities—Such activi 


ties have an important part to play in the 
education of superior students. Student partici 
pation in school control is especially valuable 
for developing the type of leadership in which 
the leader works directly with and for other 
people. Special-interest clubs and similar or 
ganizations, on the other hand, provide oppor- 
tunities for developing leadership based on 
superior knowledge or skill in a_ particular 
field. These types of activities, however, should 
not be expected or permitted to carry the entire 
load of enrichment for the better students. 
Successful participation in the extracurriculum 
program ought not to relieve such students of 
responsibility for outstanding achievement in 


the classroom. 


10. Public relations 


some publicity in regard to special provisions 


Excessi\ e or unw hole 


for superior students is to be avoided. Some 
administrators try to gain support and avoid 
unfavorable criticism by explaining frankly the 
place of such provisions in the total plan of 
school organization, while others say no more 
than absolutely necessary and even attempt to 
disguise some of their provisions. Perhaps the 
wisest policy is to explain the program clearly 
to the students and parents immediately in 
volved and to others who make definite in 
quiries, but to refrain tactfully from making 
extended statements for publication unless 
public demand requires them. 
11. Continuous appraisal of the program 

School practice tends to lag behind the majority 


] 


opinion of high-school principals and othe: 


educational leaders with respect to suitable 


provisions for superior students. Principals 
and teachers together need to take stock of 
their provisions for these students and to con 
sider making changes wherever present practice 
is contrary to expert opinion or the results of 
careful experimentation. Whatever changes are 
made should in turn be subjected to continuous 
observation and reappraisal in the light of stu 


dent needs and student progress. 
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T IS agreed that in a democracy more than in any other form 

of government, high grade leadership is essential. The 
United States of America with its Congress; with its forty-eight 
commonwealths, each with its legislature; with its hundreds of 
municipalities, each with its own local government; must have 
intelligent leaders or fail in the struggle. Surely there was never 
greater need of able leadership than at the present time. And 
yet there are one million and a half children in our public schools 
with exceptionally good brains and exceptionally high intelli- 


gence, who need only the permission and the opportunity to 


develop the leadership for which they have the foundation; 


therefore, we urge that the White House Conference and all 
intelligent, patriotic citizens of the United States take active and 
efficient steps to save this large number of children from the 
idleness, the more or less malicious mischief and the neglect 
which is their portion in the average public schools of today. 
Aside from the injustice to the child himself, it is almost a social 
crime to neglect these highly endowed children.—White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, 1931. 











